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Pure and healthful as Nature's sunshine. 
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GAINST the background of sum. 

mer sports and sociability 

Whitman’s Chocolates stand Out~, 
part of every summer picture. | 


Consider the Bonnybrook Package 
Milk Chocolates, assorted to suit the | 
critical taste of the out-of-doors gir, 
And the sportsman will do his par 
nobly when the box is passed around, 

Bonnybrook Milk Chocolates ¢ap | 
be had at the selected stores tha 
specialize in serving Whitman’s in 
perfect condition. Look for the | 
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Whitman Agency Sign on summe 
trails everywhere. 
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APPENING upon the word ‘“‘neighbor”’ in the dictionary, 

the other day, I was interested to learn its derivation. It 

means the ‘“‘nigh born,” and when I had found that out the 
word took on a new significance. 

When one is so closely associated as I am with a great city, 
it is sometimes hard to realize the little tendernesses of the 
country, all those intimate doings that make bucolic regions 
perhaps better to live in. Where people who dwell in the coun- 
try, for instance, have gardens, no matter how small, we have 
(and then only if we are lucky!) tiny window-boxes. These 
punctuate our city streets at sadly rare intervals. The long 
drab sentence of a town block needs commas with a dash of 
color; but they are thrown in all too seldom by the harried and 
hurried inhabitants. Yet I have noticed that if a neighbor 
pushes forth a red window-box, with bright geraniums, or even 
simple drooping ivy, someone across the street will do the same. 
It is as if people remote from one another’s consciousness sud- 
denly became acquainted, even nodded, with flowery heads, 
over the chasm that divided them. Such a gesture causes 
even those of us who are city pent to realize that there is friend- 
liness in the dingiest street, a desire to become acquainted 
with our neighbors—lovely word!—though the ecquaintance 
results in nothing more than the bright smile of an inanimate 
window-box. 

But is it inanimate? It comes to be a living light; and even 
if its dusty flowers do not thrive as they would in the country, 
it has a language to speak, a message to deliver. 

Recently the advertisers, through clever slogans, have urged 
us all to patronize the shops in our immediate environment. 
As if one needed to be told that! 
For if one has any pride at all, one 
will strive to make those same shops 
thrive through one’s steady pur- * 
chases, so that our own neighbor- 
hood, prosperous and clean and = 
decorous, will be the best neighbor- 
hood roundabout. Friendly rivalries 
of the counties of England have 
made that garden country the 
lovelier through the years. Beauty 
is even more contagious than ugli- 
ness. And some happy day, as 
Ingersoll said, we shall find health as 
contagious as disease. 

I have plenty of good neighbors in ‘ 

New York. Some I know by name; G rs 


























others I can but nod to as I pass. 27 





The newsdealer on my corner is 





blind; but he knows my voice, out of 
hundreds, at the first word I utter; : y/ 
and when I thriftily stop my papers /, 
when I am off for an extended holi- 
day, he wishes me good cheer on my 
return—yes, and on my departure— 














and hopes I have had and will have a pleasant vacation. ‘“‘I 
saw that so-and-so died,” he will say, as if he were not 
sightless. How readily the blind cling to the old words which 
they employed before the long darkness came to them! 

And there is a little Frenchman up the street who proudly 
shows me his police dog when I pass his shop, with a blithe 
‘* Bon jour,”’ not only for me but for the crabbed old lady who 


detests animals and can not abide foreigners. Then there is the 
Italian bootblack, forever bending over someone’s dusty shoes, 
striving to make them sparkle again. He is always dreaming a 
dream of the day when he can take the wife and bambinos back 
to his Tuscan hills, his one sorrow that a cup of red wine is 
denied him, in a land of plenty, with his simple meal of spaghetti 
and fruit. 

The taxi-drivers who throng my corner—I know /heir names, 
because they are printed in their cabs; decent young fellows 
with families, mostly, and with more knowledge of our lives 
than you would believe possible. They like to whirl us to 
smarter neighborhoods, and look a little forlorn when we give 
an address on the shabbier west side of town. 

Our policeman, Frank, was recently missing from his post. 
He is the traffic officer, and one had grown to watch for his 
pleasant Irish smile, to hear his jesting words that he feared 
the city would cave in, some fine morning, so thick was the 
trafiic growing. I discovered that he was ill in the hospital. 
He had caught pneumonia in those last cold rains that drenched 
us all. Now, I had never known a policeman socially, more’s 
the pity; but I wondered why I should not ask William, the 
taxi-man, who was his brother-in-law, to take me to see him in 

his sick-room. And just as I would 
have taken flowers and a book to 
any friend, I wondered why I should 
wh, re not take them to him. I did. It 
hy was more than worth it. For the 
simple gifts were so unexpected. 


wy |, : 
, And now, he is not only my 
neighbor—oh, yes, he recovered!— 
wv) a ain: = 
he is my friend. How do I know 
> this? Because whenever he sees me 


waiting to cross our busy little street, 
he holds up his hand, blows his 
whistle, and triumphantly I cross, 
to the wonderment of people who 
have been waiting a long time for a 
like privilege. A friend worth having. 
A gentleman, if ever there was one. 





In a city, too, where true friendships 
are rare. 

Neighbors? Indeed, we have 
plenty of them. Neighbors who 
come close and closer in a curious 
kinship as the days and the years 
rush along. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 
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A shimmer of gold net from Lanvin 
which is embroidered in gold spangles, 4 
worn over an underedress of gold tissue. 
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BY | ole Meyer: 


SUZANNE TALBOT 





As novel and quaint 
as a cap of John of 
Leyden’s time is this 
black velvet bonnet 
Suzanne Talbot has 
re-created for us. 
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CINDERELLA UP TO DATE 


A diamond Ring now Replaces her 
Famous Crystal Slipper 


18 rue Vaneau, Paris. 

HIS story concerns the family of Richard Richmond Rich, 

a high-sounding name used all over the world to express 
wealth and power. 

Left a widower early in life, Richmond Rich had refused to 
marry again until after middle age had well established his 
position. His second wife had been an ambitious divorcée who, 
in securing so wealthy a husband, had added a luster of glory 
to what, until then, might have been termed an obscure social 
career. 

She became known as the haughtiest woman in society, 
comparable only to two singularly plain daughters, offspring 
of a former union. These daughters, universally disliked, were 
considered selfish, inconsiderate and purse-proud. 

Mr. Richmond Rich, however, had a daughter of his own, 
called Mary, who was as good and sweet as an angel, the image 
of a mother known to have been the most lovable woman in the 
world. 

Not long after her father’s marriage, Stepmamma’s temper 
started to make itself felt, the lovable qualities of her step- 
daughter having the power of exasperating this thoroughly 
unpleasant woman’s ill humor. 

She tried to humiliate the child by every imaginable means, 


forbidding new gowns, or hats, and the wearing of any jewels. 
Assigned to sleep high up on the servant’s floor, Mary was 
relegated to a miserably furnished room, while her former 
luxurious suite, including a marvelous marble bathroom with 
solid gold fittings, was given over to her two stepsisters, the 
Misses Pamela and Rachel. 

To complain was useless, for though almighty in his office, 
Richard Richmond Rich was terrified into submission at home. 

Mary was radiantly beautiful and blessed with the rare gift 
of taste, a quality her stepsisters lacked, but, proportionately, 
envied. 

Now, as most people are aware, Mr. Rich possesses residences 
wherever his social position requires him to own property; 
among them, a private residence in Paris which is considered 
the finest in France. 

It now came to pass that Mrs. Richmond Rich and her two 
daughters, after a strenuous social season at home, remembered 
their French pied a terre and decided to seek the diversion of 
foreign environment. Paris in June and well into July is known 


- as the playground of both Europe and America, and the Rich- 


mond Rich family, being willing to dispense hospitality at the 
rate of three dinners of sixty covers (Continued on page 46) 
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and several dances a week, were wel- 
comed to Paris as the most desirable 
foreigners this city had ever known. 


T BEING the time of year when “ His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wal- 
land,” was generally expected in Paris, 
the daily papers seemed to speak of 
nothing but the festivities planned in his 
honor, more particularly of a great ball 
for which an important French hostess, 
the Duchesse de X., had sent out invi- 
tations. The announcement of this 
entertainment caused excitement in 
Paris to rise to fever heat. It promised 
to be the most brilliant party of the 
season. Everybody was sure to be 
present, except of course our friend 
Mary who, because of her looks, was 
being kept secluded by her stepsisters, 
the latter not being willing to take any 
chances. 

As to “Nobodies” with hopes of 
becoming “Somebodies” some day, the 
securing or not securing of an invitation 
for so important a ball seemed the turn- 
ing point of their social career. 

The rumor that an American bride 
for the royal Prince was under con- 
sideration, caused both Mrs. Rich’s 
daughters to be in a flutter. They 
wondered what styles, in clothes, in 
hair-dressing and jewels were most 
likely to impress the Prince. A matter 
of sufficient gravity to warrant casting 
aside both pride and dignity and taking 
advantage of Mary’s well-established 
knowledge of clothes. 

Pamela, the elder of the sisters, sug- 
gested appearing at the ball in ruby 
velvet and Brussels lace, while Rachel 
wondered if a gold brocaded robe de 
style might be becoming. 


OULD it not have been human 

had Mary permitted such unsym- 
pathetic relatives to make scarecrows of 
themselves? Unkind thoughts of this 
sort, however, never even occurred to 
the girl who, therefore, expressed the 
opinion that both red velvet and gold 
brocade were thoroughly unsuited for 
unmarried women “so far not resigned 
to spinsterhood.” 

‘““Remember,” she said, ‘‘ these shades 
and textures convey, even if not exactly 
age, at least a suggestion of maturity. 
This you should avoid at all cost. Even 
though black velvet, simply made, or 
white, is not aging, red velvet and gold 
invariably is. You want to know why? 
Most likely because, having in the last 
twenty years been associated with 
women of an older generation, they are 
reminiscent of maturity when seen on 
the younger women of to-day. This is 
merely quoting my Aunt Belinda, 
known as the great authority on mat- 
ters sartorial. Her advice is always 
valuable and worth repeating.” 

“Your precious Aunt Belinda is in- 
variably rude to us. She is merely a 
fashion magazine writer, and has, there- 
fore, no cause to give herself airs.” 

Mary replied, “Yet it’s thanks to 
her I know about clothes and am 
able to be useful to you! ‘In order to 
be well dressed,’ my aunt would say, 
‘good taste counts more than good 
money; for the combination of little 
money and much taste gives better 
results than much money without it.’ 
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Madame Julie Thompson wears a black 
and white hat in canvas weave of fine 
crin made for her by Marie Christiane. 
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“ Another of her favorite savings was, 
‘that nothing was more expensive than 
cheap clothes which did not last, even 
though,’ she added, ‘good clothes may 
often have the disadvantage of lasting 
too long.’ It was Aunt Belinda, too, 
who warned me against losing my head 
at sales. ‘Child,’ she would say, 
‘remember there must be an excellent 
reason for a three-hundred-dollar model 
being marked down to sixty. The rea- 
son is generally obvious.’ 

“Her definition of being well dressed 
was, ‘to pass unnoticed in a crowd of 
indifferently dressed women, yet to be 
the center of attraction in an assembly 
of smart ones.’ 

“Her definition of chic, ‘A subtle and 
individual angle of smartness.’” 

“Such dictates are sheer imperti- 
nence,’’ both sisters exclaimed together. 
“Pay more attention to our own clothes 
and general appearance.”’ Upon which, 
for three whole days, the subject of 
clothes was discussed, while all of 
the following week was devoted to 
couturiers, coiffeurs, shoemakers, and 
jewelers. 

Mary was intensely ashamed when- 
ever it was her duty to accompany the 
sisters on shopping expeditions, for, 
being ill-mannered young women, they 
loudly abused every model they were 
shown. This, Mary thought, was only 
done by women with no experience in 
dress. For who were her stepsisters to 
condemn what experienced designers 
considered perfect? 


HEY disliked modern simplicity, 

even though Mary explained that 
conventionality in clothes was a most 
valuable quality, as there was but one 
woman in a thousand able to be uncon- 
ventional successfully. 

They would insist on altering every 
model, and it needed all Mary’s clever- 
ness to make them realize that a suc- 
cessful model rarely retained its smart- 
ness if altered, while a smart model, 
unaltered, generally remained perfect. 

(What the ladies finally selected and 
wore the night of the ball I’d rather not 
dwell upon. My readers might imagine 
it to have been my choice.) 

Our sweet Mary, however, was sin- 
cerely distressed to have failed in 
turning them out better, yet felt she 
had done her duty. 

“Mary, you seem to resent not 
being taken to the ball,” the sisters now 
said. “‘Wouldn’t our friends make fun 
of us if we did take you?” 

‘*How shabby she is,” the other sis- 
ter said. After which unpleasant re- 
mark they departed in style, attended 
by liveried servants. 


ARY having been left at home 
cried so hard as not to hear the 
bell ring, nor the servant opening the 
door to her mother’s old friend, Agatha 
Wonder. 
‘Why are you crying, child? Because 
of a party? Not asked? No clothes?” 
Now Agatha Wonder was a wise old 
woman, a disciple of Madame Blavat- 
sky. She had not only studied palm- 
istry and crystal-gazing out of five 
and six thousand year old manuscripts, 
but had for a time followed all courses 
on magic. As (Continued on page 108) 
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blue, Red and White Sports Suit by Lh 
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Drawn especially for Harper's Bazar by 
MARY MacKINNON 


Niss / Viarjorie de Loosey Oelrichs 


Always the acme of la mode, Miss Oelrichs passed the 

early summer in Paris, assembling sartorial effects for the 

late season at Newport, Rhode Island, and Southampton, 

Long Island. Miss Oelrichs is a daughter of Charles de ; 
Loosey Oclrichs, esq., and Mrs. Marjorie Turnbull Oelrichs. ( 
Her grandmother is Mrs. Charles May Oclrichs, of Newport. x 
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“At last she put the 
Hubert 
known someone 


question had 
must 
some day put, She 
said, ‘I say, aren't you 


; ees 
married or anything? 








THE KELIEF FAKE Y 
Lh Which Two Lovely Ladies Undertake the 


Sa vation o 


E WAS aware at first only of two Pres- 

ences; they hardly took the form of 
women. They hovered near him unobtrusively 
and provided him with tea and little scones, 
beautifully made crisp scones, light as_thistle- 
down. They saw he had a table in the corner 
by a window, and left him alone. 

Later he realized that the tall one, who 
waited on him, was, in a subtle and restful way, 
beautiful. She was slim and very graceful, 
with blue eyes surrounded by widely spaced 
lashes. They were the kind of eyes that are 
called “starry,” but they had none of the hard- 
hess or the self-sufficiency of stars, only their 
distant light. She had known pain and looked 


deep into it without flinching. She smiled 
charmingly at Hubert and was very cheerful 
with all her customers; but she knew. 

He got into the habit of watching her move 
about the room, she did it so well, and he liked 
her long neck and small, cleverly shaped head— 
like one of Sir Joshua’s ladies. What she 
expressed—and she was very expressive—was 
English loveliness, but there was nothing per- 
sonal nor even striking in her form of expression. 
Just as some women dip their personalities into 
the merest platitude and color it with inti- 
macy, so this Presence, beautifully feminine 
from the line of her slender red-slippered foot 
to her finger-tips, withheld herself. She was 


fa Lonely Nlan’s 


So ul [ 


there on the surface to meet all his little wants, 
but what she did with the rest of her personality 
was distinctly her own affair. 

She was the less exciting, but perhaps she 
was the more reassuring, of the two Presences. 
She seemed to say that she knew from experi- 
ence it didn’t really matter what happened to 
one. The other Presence was disturbing, but 
that was only because she was young. 

Hubert’s heart went out to her, because 
youth requires a movement of the heart to 
meet it. He loved her dark red hair, her round, 
firm little face, so well set on the strong white 
throat. He felt in the clear, transparent skin, 
and the tawny, fiery (Continued on page 104) 
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The bolero of the 
frock is entirely 
beaded with crystal 
beads in horizontal 


J 


lines, introducing a 
little glitter. The 
hips are swathed in 
a shirred sirdle, 
fastened by a strass 
buckle. Printed chif= 
fon holds its own. 
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Evening Crowns still [ rail in the back, but the 
Bustle has Civen / Lace fo [ nels 


15 rue de la Paix, Paris. 
NOTHER Paris ‘‘season” has come and 
gone, and all those concerned in the 
fashion side of it, élégantes, designers, and editors 
are off to the country or the seashore to recu- 
perate. But the last cannot depart without 
summarizing the style (horrible word!) im- 
pressions of the most sartorially significant 
period of the year. This time, the whole 
pageant has been plaved to the accompaniment 
of noble music. Not for ages has Tout Paris 
been so music-mad. Audiences at the Viennese 
Opera, at the single concert of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, at the two concerts of the Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw under Mengelberg, at the 
Mozart festival under Bruno Walter, at the 
first performance at the Opéra Comique of 
Hallie Stiles as a fairy-tale Mélisande, at the 
twenty-first premiére of Diaghiliefl’s Ballet 
Russe—to mention only a few of the brightest 
spots—have kept our professional! eyes as busy 
as our ears, and have enabled us to fill countless 
mental note-books. 
Outdoor events, fétes de charité, the Polo de 
Bagatelle, the tennis championships, openings 
at various art exhibitions, and even to a certain 


bY MARJONE HOWAR 


extent the perennial races on great days and 
when the weather permitted, have sent us 
rushing through our days; while the nights tha 
were not spent in listening to great music. have 
been passed in making fashion netes at the 
Ritz and the Ambassadeurs. How I should 
enjoy eating my dinner or listening to Kreisler, 
without having to worry about the color of 
anybody’s stockings! How delightful to find 
myself under the palms of the Riviera, without 
any stockings at all! Tearing Paris days alter- 
nated with flying week-ends at Deauville and 
Le Touquet—the policeman’s life, if he happens 
to be a fashion expert, is not a happy one. 

And what is there to learn from all this effort? 
Well, to begin with, Paris in the daytime. 
Daytime clothes depend, of course, upon the 
weather. A dull day sees colors, at luncheon 
time, in this order of importance—beige, blue, 
black, gray. This is the general impression, and 
very conservative it is, as you see. Then out 
comes the sun, and women turn themselves into 
flowers to mect it. Prints are the only things to 
wear. One day at the Ritz at luncheon I saw 
three women, Donna Caetani, Mrs. Doubleday, 





and the Comtesse de Salverte, all wearing the 
same small flower print, black ground, with 
design in beige and dark red. It comes, in this 
version, from Patou, and is more or less frilly, 
but not exaggeratedly so. 

Putty and black, and black and white are 
popular also, and ¢éhe hat to wear with prints is a 
moderate sized putty one, in exctic straw, a bit 
poke in shape, perhaps, and turned up at the 
back, with extremely simple trimming, often a 
matching velvet ribbon. Sometimes the brims 
are very one-sided, like the Reboux model on 
the Last-Minute pages. 
foxes, beige gloves, occasionally white, some- 
times a bit longer than they were and always a 
pull-on model, beige stockings, and extremely 
simple shoes, beige, black, or navy if the cos- 
tume stresses navy, are the accompaniments. 
quiet and 


Lots of silver and blue 


All accessories are absolutely 
simple; their beauty is only in perfection of 
material and workmanship. By this sign, vou 
may know the really smart woman. Nothing 
that she wears shrieks or even raises its voice. 
She dresses, in the daytime, like a well-dressed 
man, to produce a perfect whole made up of 
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perfect parts, not one of which is conspicuous or 
attracts attention unless vou really study it. 

Formal afternoon occasions bring more varied 
color. Here we note a gleam of red, and pale 
green, blues in combination of several shades. 
putty and light gray. Occasionally an unusual 
combination of colors, such as the fresh-butter 
colored frock and hat in Vionnet’s deep prune 
that I saw worn by the Comtesse de Bertier de 
Sauvigny. 

Go out of town, and the color story changes. 
At Deauville, I remarked a tendency to bright 
colors combined with white. A white frock, 
for example, with a brilliant orange cardigan, 
stitched white silk hat, and white sandals piped 
with orange. Shades of blue lead in the day- 
time, often combined with white, sometimes 
with gray or beige. Navy and white is popular, 
but white and brown is even smarter. I noted 








quite a lot of yellow, many yellow cardigans, 
for example, with white dresses, and Madame 
Dubonnet in a yellow ensemble with a cross- 
fox collar. Pale rose, combined with black or 
with navy. Beige, by the way, has no intention 
of retiring from the smart world; when it is not 
worn alone, it appears with a dark color, such 
as brown or red. Gray, certainly, but not in 
quantities like beige, and usually for more for- 
mal afternoon frocks of printed chiffon, very 
fluttery. 

Here are the daytime color notes from Le 
Touquet. Still a great deal of beige and putty, 
often combined with other colors. Beige and 
brown a smart combination. Many shades of 
blue, blue perhaps the daytime leader. After 
blue, light green the second favorite. Shades of 
yellow and apricot, especially in simple silk 
frocks, without coats. Beige and yellow a good 
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Louiseboulanger has turned hep back 
to simplicity. Only a ghost “pouf” 
remains, made of the silver side of 
the lamé, which is dotted with white 
silk. The other side is white silk, 
dotted in silver. Line down the front 
of silver and all edges silver=piped. 


LOUISEBOULANGER 


combination, Some gray, in the lighter shades. 
Some pale pink, used alone or with navy or 
black, a good deal of brighter red, a good deal 
of white, alone or with another color. 

While we are on the subject of color, let us 
take a look at evening clothes. The color to be 
watched is green, particularly light green. Both 
in Paris and out of town, this color dominates 
the evening mode as a novelty. I think, es- 
pecially in Paris, that white is numerically 
stronger than pale green, but white, of course, 1S 
an old story. Every woman has at least one 
white gown. Very soon, every woman will have 
at least one green one. After green, blue is the 
most important color, pale blue, “middle” blue, 
sapphire blue, and midnight. Then, perhaps, 
comes red. Then rose, in pale shades. After 
that, string color, gold color, a bit of mauve, 
and a little purple. Black, of course, we have 
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Strikingly original model by Vionnet. 
An evening cape in dove-gray velveteen 
lined with seal-brown satin. The cape 
is given interesting form by pinches 
taken on the wrong side, suggesting a 
dolman. The huge collar is gathered 
in the center into horizontal folds. 


VIONNET 








always with us, especially filmy black. I saw 
Chanel’s ubiquitous tulle frock in smoke gray, 
with gray pearls, looking particularly lovely at 
Deauville. 

The summer evening material is undoubtedly 
printed chiffon. It dominates every gathering, 
in and out of town, and it always trails and 
swirls, long in the back and short in the front. 
After this comes plain chiffon, then satin, often 
stiff satin, then lace, and finally tulle. Tulle 
would stand higher in Paris itself, but it travels 
too badly to be worn so much at resorts, es- 
pecially seaside ones. 

The most interesting forecast in evening 
dress is the threatened revival of the glittering 
gown. Several dressmakers believe in it and 
are preparing for it. Glittery gowns have been 
Worn in numbers by socially important women 
at many of the private balls of this season. I 





saw Madame Sert in a sparkling sapphire blue 
gown at the Viennese opera, and Madame de 
Gainza also wore sapphire blue, beaded in big 
lozenges, at Le Touquet. Nevertheless, though 
the glistening gown may be in for a revival, I 
am not sure that the Famous Forty will adopt 


it generally. They are so firmly imbued with 
the idea that a woman should be more impor- 
tant than her clothes, and it is hard to be impor- 
tant personally in a gown that sparkles and 
shines. It kills both the eyes and the jewels. 
When a woman who realizes this wants to be 
really very grand, she seems to chose the discreet 
glimmer of gold. 

Lady Abdy wears a golden gown from Moly- 
neux that makes her look like a statue. Over 
it, she hangs the slim straight lines of her cape 
in Japanese obi material, as stiff and formal as a 
church vestment. The effect is rather like a 


primitive Italian madonna, carved and gilded. 
On page fifty-two of this article Luza has 
drawn an all-over beaded gown in white 
from Deeuillet-Doucet. This type is excellent 
and becoming, for the heaviness ot the material 
causes it to beautify slim lines and disguise 
those that are not so slim by falling straight, and 
its shininess has nothing blatant about it. 

You are probably wondering why on earth I 
use the title, ‘‘ Paris turns its back to simplicity,” 
if I am going to talk of nothing but color. The 
reason is the waning of the bustle that loomed 
up on the horizon (or on the back, I should say) 
so prominently in the early spring. Even 
Louiseboulanger, its prophet, is turning the 
backs of her evening gowns to panels rather 
than to poufs. The most interesting of her 
recent evening models is drawn on the oppo- 
site page. The pouf, (Continued on page 58) 
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fens 


The drapery of this gown is indescrib- 
able, its whole interest centered in the 
front by Madame \Wormser, of Chéruit. 
The material is flowered taffeta in pal 


/ J . 
est gray with blurred pink roses. It 


. ] / P 
has been printed on the warp, the woot 


being woven later. Four diamond 
j / 
buttons fasten it, and the talleta 


/ : / / j 
selvage is used for all the edyes. 

















CHERUIT (Madame Wormser) 
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Worth’s taffeta gown, on the contrary, 
stresses the back. It is of taffeta printed 
on the warp. The unusual color com 
bination is palest string color having a 
design in two darker shades of beige, 
and peacock blue. Chiffon of peacock 
blue fills the décolleté, below which the 
taffeta is lightly embroidered, incrusted 


orl the edge of the PeACOL k blue chiflon. 








WORTH 
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LELONG DRECOLL 
you see, is merely rudimentary. Panels are the On the Pont des Arts opposite the time to be thinking a bit about fall. Coats, 


thing. There are hints that in August they will 
trail on the ground. Many of the leading de- 
signers tell me that they will continue the 
evening skirt that is long in the back and short 
in the front. They have not come to the end 
of their invention in this line, and it has been 
found to be a perfect compromise between 
formality in evening dress and youthfulness 
in appearance. 

Most women really like a formal evening 
mode, if they can be sure that it will not make 
them look older. Backs, therefore, will still 
be centers of interest, but they will not take 
their inspiration from the ’Eighties, any more. 
Some designers are already turning their atten- 
tion to the fronts of gowns, lately neglected. 
On page fifty-six there is a flowered taffeta 
model from Chéruit, that deserves the name 
of a creation. All its interest is in the 
draping of the front. Opposite it is another 
flowered taffeta from Worth. The interest, 
here, is in the back panels and in the unusual 


Institute stand two ladies. One wears 
a Lelong coat of pale willow-green 


The cuffs are of 
of the 


woolen material. 


nutria, the collar material, 


The other 
Drécoll, 
circular flounces. 
bright green 
culls of 


lady 
formal in 
The 
broadcloth; 
clark 


from 
with 
material is 
collar and 


wears aA coat 


more cut, 


very green velvet. 


use of peacock-blue chiffon to outline the 
décolleté. Sometimes Worth uses flowered 
chiffon in this way, with a plain material. So, 
though backs remain important, they are no 
longer so extended with loops and puffs of 
material. That fact justifies my title. 

On these pages Monsieur de Monvel has 
drawn some of the new coats, because though 
we are still enjoying summer, it is perhaps 


as they are worn at present on cool days, of 
which there are so many even in a Paris 
season, are of two types, those with big fur 
collars, usually of fox, made of thin woolen 
materials, or silken materials such as maro- 
cain, and those of tweedy fabrics with no 
collar at all. The smartest fur collars are per- 
fectly enormous; the wearer’s profile is quite 
hidden by them, though sometimes they stand 
well away from the face. 

Mrs. Reginald Fellowes, than whom no one 
is smarter, is wearing a simple ensemble of 
black marocain, trimmed with blue fox, the 
fur so cleverly handled that the costume is 
probably from Paquin, who has a special genius 
for using fur. Quite often, one sees fur cufis 
only, with soft draped collar of the material, as 
in the Lelong and Beer models. The Drécoll 
model illustrates the new feeling for formal 
cutting in coats, their “skirts” made more 
elaborate with panels or flat flounces. The 


Talbot model is an interesting ensemble, on 
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account of the elbow sleeves, fur edged, of the 
coat, and the very long wrinkled sleeves of 
the tunic blouse, underneath, made of black 
marocain completing the black broadcloth of 
the coat. 

A new fall coat, and several new hats, will be 
the first additions to our wardrobes when the 
leaves begin toturn. The toque and the turban, 
in various forms and materials, will continue 
to divide attention with the felt in various 
guises. The most significant millinery event 
of the season was undoubtedly the evening 
“opening” held by Agnés, a real innovation in 
the millinery world. She invited us all for nine 
o’clock, and showed us her new hats, dressing 
three of her prettiest girls to wear them, in satin 
frocks with little jackets in three different 
shades of tea-rose beige. They showed the 
morning hats with big fox scarfs, and the more 
formal ones without the jackets of their charm- 
ing, full-skirted gowns. 

Agnés, as usual, has found a new line, and a 
most youthful one. Its point of departure is 
the old-fashioned cabriolet or poke bonnet, but 

















its interpretation is as entirely modern as every- 
thing that this clever woman does. All versions 
unite in outlining the shape of the head, by 
means of the cleverest cutting and joining of 
sections, even in felt; the brims come down on 
both or one side, surrounding the face as the 
bonnet used to do, and the line in front un- 
covers the forehead in an oval that enhances the 
beauty of an oval face in a remarkable way. 
The effect is so new that we shall have to take 


The Beer coat on the lady who is book= 
hunting on the Quais is made of black 
broadcloth; the fur is broadtail and 
is used only for the cuffs. Diagonal 
lines mark the body of the coat. 


Suzanne Talbot has used Rodier’s 
black resembling tweed. 
The coat is edged at hem and elbow 
The sleeves of 


to the wrist. 


“ a 
buranic, 


sleeves with silver fox. 


the crépe frock wrinkle 
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some time to grow accustomed to it. There 
were two distinct versions of this idea, one 
turned back from the face, and much longer 
on one side than on the other; the second coming 
down on both sides, with more brim in the front 
than we have seen for some time in a small shape. 

She does these hats in silky felt, often com- 
bining two colors, unusual ones, such as dark 
brown and dark blue, or prune and gray, or two 
shades of the same color; she also does them in 
velvet, in panne, satin, and in flat furs, like 
breitschwantz, combined with felt. Some of 
the models are actually trimmed. One black 
felt has its brim lined with geranium-colored 
petals made in clipped feathers; another has 
bows of rich red velvet under its poke brim. 
Many feather fantasies are used, some falling 
at the side, some set at a sharp and saucy angle. 

For formal afternoon events, we are offered 
important hats in black satin, sometimes quite 
wide at the sides, and sometimes hung with 
veils. Baron de Mever will photograph one 
of them for the next number. One very novel 
hat is made of black (Concluded on page 98) 


BEER SUZANNE TALBOT 
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The small head shows simple 
short blonde hair, parted on 
the le/t side and not waved. 
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ANTOINE CREATES 
FOR US 


The second head shows the same hair arranged for a for= 
mal afternoon occasion, according to Antoine. The hair 
is parted on the right side and brushed across the 
head in the back, smooth and flat. The locks over the 
right ear are curled in a series of six flat curls, obtainea 
by the new Antoine permanent wave. On the elt 
side the hair forms a short curled lock on the forehead. 

















for evening a more elab 
orate coiffure goes with 
the more formal types of 
evening dress. A switch 
of matching blonde hair 
is divided in two parts 
and each part is made 
into a tight braid. Cne 
is coiled over the right 
ear in’ a “ macaroon 

and the other is wound 
round the head like a 
classic fillet. The braid 
stands up on its edge 
and comes exactly to 
the line of the hair 
in the back The lock 
over the left ear curls 


/ Vl y? } 
up over the braid s eage. 
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Short dark hair brushed back 
{ from the forehead, with a 


rather long lock ever each ear. 


BRUNETTE 






















THREE COIFFLIRES 
IN ONE 


For alternoon the hair is waved by the new permanent 
process that allows the ends to form flat rings. It is 
parted rather low at_ the right, and two flat curls 
are formed in front of the left ear. The intricate direc- 
tion and placing of the curls is well shown in the 
drawing. Notice how the lock on the forehead is 


trimmed to follow exactly the low line of the eyebrow. 

















For evening the hair is 
brushed across the head 
from right to left, show- 
ing the right ear. Above 
the left ear the hair 
is held in place by two 


le, S71A II comb Ss 









very simp! 
of dark tortoise = shell. 


Below them is a row of 








thic , round, heavy curls, 






not light rings, placea 
flat to the head. The 


first is on the forehead, 






the last over and bez 







hind the ear. Antoine 
placed flat white disks 





between the curls, flower= 
like in effect. The hair 
should be heavy for this. 
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‘Miss Amoret Aylmer, coming up to the 


surface with a gasp and a gurgle of plea= 
sure, shook the water from her eyes and 
gazed with astonishment on an apparition 
which stood upon the marble rim, clutching 


a bathrobe, draped toga-like, in one hand.” 
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A Short Story by N&ncy f loyt: 
THE UNDIFEOMAHIC LST 


A Romantic Tale of Summertime, Washington, a Dangerous Lady, 


and the New Third Secretary 


HE morning was so fine, the sky so swept 

and garnished of all except the whitest 
and fluffiest of small clouds, and the perfume 
of freshly sprinkled streets and newly blossomed 
shrubs so pleasant that Christopher Lawrence 
forgave any promise of great heat in the sun, 
which already sent fierce fingers through drawn 
blinds and warmed immediately the awnings 
being lowered over the windows on the sunny 
side of every street. He could not regard the 
sun with quite the distrust of most Englishmen, 
for, having been born in India, he had never, 
since his seventh year, when a P. and O. had 
returned him to England, felt really warm 
enough. Three years in the sopping damp and 
penetrating cold of The Hague made him view 
the American sunshine with delight, nor could 
all the tales of tropic horrors endured in Wash- 
ington from mid-June until mid-October force 
him to stay on the shady side of the pavement. 
He crossed over into the full rays and stepped 
along happily past negro men-servants with blue 
gingham aprons over butlers’ liveries, watering 
front steps, which dried almost im- 
mediately, through groups of school 
children who loitered for a last game 
of marbles before the nine o’clock 
bell rang. 

He was early to arrive at the 
Embassy, but this first working 
day in a new post should start with 
virtuous promptness. Some of his 
younger colleagues he had met the 
night before, and an unusually 
pleasant lot they seemed. In the 
mad but agreeable Huntly he felt a 
liking which could easily become a 
friendship if the pale little Scotch- 
man with a shrill Oxford accent 
found him, C. Lawrence, the lowly 
new third attaché, worth cultivating. 
Sandy Huntly had shrieked once or 
twice, spilled scrambled egg on his 
white waistcoat, scattered a box of 
a hundred cigarettes all over the 
hearth, and finally talked to him 
for five minutes, a five minutes which 
Were interrupted by macaw-like 
shrieks to a girl at the other end 
of the room, but which were his 
most amusing memory in an even- 
ing of slight boredom and shyness. 

The other attachés had been much less 
snubbing than he might have expected, and 
except that there was an atmosphere of family 
jokes unintelligible to outsiders, as there is in 
every newly-joined ship or regiment or post, 
he had managed to follow the conversation 
fairly successfully. Some of the jokes were un- 
doubtedly directed toward his predecessor. A 
vision of Sowerby-Jenkyns, complete with um- 
brella, rain-coat, overshoes, entering a London 
drawing-room on a sunny day in May to say 


sa 


Your hair is like the gardens of the south 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY RALEIGH 


one more farewell to a busy hostess, caught his 
memory for an instant. Christopher Lawrence 
never knew whether Sowerby-Jenkyns was the 
pride or the joke of the Foreign Office. So dis- 
creet were its members in London, or so slight 
his acquaintance with them, that nothing more 
than the faintest groan in response to the name 
had ever been forthcoming. Sowerby-Jenkyns 
had asked him to lunch once “to explain,” the 
note ran, “some of the pitfalls before you in 
Washington and to prepare you for them.” 
But he had been unable to go, and their one 
chance at meeting fell through. A_ benign 
hand may have realized that after four years 
of Sowerby-Jenkyns the Americans might enjoy 
a change. 

Christopher had put his foot, and then his 
hand, and then a broadly grinning face, through 
the stretched paper of an international situation 
in one of the small Balkan states, with a success 
so unexpected and so unwarranted by these 
clownish tricks, that he became in a mild way 
famous overnight and found any number of 


IN PASSING 


By ELEANOR CHASE 


many things | said to you were true. 
‘Il know that Spring must taste as does your mouth. 


For fragrance, sweet,” I smiled and said to you. 
“1 love you more, | think, than anything.” 

~«« Ae yet you were no more than jonquils are, 
Whose lances tilt the crusted snow, and star 
With sudden beauty some gray walk in Spring. 


And now you srieve to think you may have killed 

My heart because you paused — and then passed by. 
You could not hold that mood though you had willed 
With every steadfast effort . . 
Who sings off-key rare music lately stilled, 


- nor could I! 


Or feels too deep a gricf when jonguils die ? 


vivid-lipped, melting-eyed Balkan ladies calling 
him “Co-co” or “our own little Grock”’ before 
his service there was over. 

Now he was once more a tiny frog in a very 
big pond. He knew none of the unwritten 
rules, had no idea of the American mind or 
character, and had no friend in the Embassy 
to guide him. Having missed the chance of 


Sowerby-Jenkyns’ helpful hint, he was virgin 
soil. 
The arched trees of New Hampshire Avenue 


transmuted the sunlight till it lay upon the 
pavement beneath in patches of clear green, a 
green as pure as the violet blue which poured 
through the rose window of Notre Dame, light- 
stained, and quivering with perfect color. 
Christopher Lawrence felt the world pleasant 
and sensed those prickles which, like a chestnut 
burr, hid a nature he hoped was really velvety 
at heart, disappear in bland warmth. The 
sour, short articles and ironic verse which were 
the reflections of a violently revolutionary but 
kindly soul were always, perforce, signed by a 
pseudonym. The diplomatic was no career in 
which to air over-liberal views, except after 
dinner with a few kindred spirits, when any 
such tendencies were put down to hot youth 
and old brandy. 

He ran up the walk to the Chancery, swearing 
himself to meekness, discipline and obedience, 
promising himself that this time he would 
conform even spiritually to all the conventions 
of his new post and thereby please his superiors 
and his few remaining relatives. 

There were two clerks and a mes- 
senger ahead of him. A warm 
breeze started the calendars and 
advertisements of British steamship 
lines which adorned the walls 
flapping, and blew away a typed 
schedule of notices from a bulletin 
board. Christopher pursued it down 
the narrow hallway, to the horror of 
the old messenger, who considered 
the act below a gentleman’s dignity, 
and took it from his hand mumbling 
and puffing from his futile effort to 
reach it first. 

Christopher entered the bleak 
little room which was to be the 
scene of his future labors and was 
preparing to tackle anything visible 
when a figure leaped past the open 
doorway, twirling a cane which 
rattled against the wall; a figure 
who wore a battered brown hat, 
cocked perilously over a pale coun- 
tenance at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

“Yes, yes, good morning! Glad 
you’re here. Sowerby-Jenkyns was 
rather an ass. Ha, ha, ha!” And 
Sandy Huntly shrieked with laugh- 
ter, pronouncing the ha’s distinctly, which was 
a feat Christopher had never before heard 
accomplished. ‘‘Ha-ha! Let me know if you 
get bogged. Ha!” 

Huntly was gone, off down the hall to his own 
room, where, it was reported, one of His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s most able and intelligent second 
secretaries performed his duties sitting upon 
the floor with typescripts and diplomatic papers 
spread about him while he bit into one blue 
pencil and checked (Continued on page 112) 
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The main hall is light and spacious. The walls 
are ochre, with baseboards and ceiling in white 
and yellow, blending with the walnut furniture and 
gray carpet. The zebrasskin rugs are decorative. 


The graceful arched entrance is curtained in heavy 
pearlegray silk. Natural wood, stained a gray tone, 
frames the glass door, which is engraved in unus 
sual squares. Gay flower=boxes smile on the stairs. 
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MONSIEUR 
LUCIEN 
LELONG’S 
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NEW HOME 
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In the background is the white staircase, with con= 
trasting dark brown carpet. Scarlet poppies ina 
white vase top the modern walnut bookease and 


bibelot stand, which match the comfortable chairs. 
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Photographs by Scaioni 





(Above) A larse bay window, with high window- 


seat cushioned in shades of beige and brown vel- 
vet, is a perfect setting for the grand piano. To 
the left is an amusingly appointed miniature bar. 


(Left) The dining-room is charming with its rough 
white walls, dark oak furniture and royal-blue 
velvet cushions. The lensth of the table may be 
doubled. Squares of dark wood form the ceiling. 


Leoking from the hall into the 
dining-room, the curved fire= 
place is especially graceful, 
and the arrangements on 
either side of it in excellent 


right is made of panels of 
plain heavy oak. The two 
large walnut chairs are cush= 
ioned in a rough brown 
woolen material from Rodier. 
At the extreme left isa corner 
of the bay-window with a 
glass vitrine, Ict into the side 
of the wall, containing bibe= 
lots. The lighting of the entire 
house is invisible, siving an 
extremely soft, diffused effect. 





Stopping for lunch, en route, at the Closerie des Saules. 


SOME SPELL [T DOUIGHVIELE 


ut the Charm Remains the Same 


66 
RIVING through Normandy. The route 
de quarante sous, tree-fringed, beige-gray, 
barred with slate-colored branch-shadows. 


Distant, rounded forest masses, with peacock- 
blue wells in them. White chateaux set as in 
a sampler. Aisles of poplars, sparse green 
feathers up-ended, balanced on their toes. 
Heavy cattle, grazing conscientiously in mead- 
ows like a mille-fleur tapestry. Undulating 
grain fields; through their gray-green fore- 
ground someone has dragged a brushful of 
scarlet—the poppies. Gold flames in the 
hedgerows—the gorse. Along the grass-borders, 
the exuberant largesse of summer scattered in 
buttercup-gold and campion-silver. Colonies 
of tiny blue speedwell pagodas. Gray towns 


BY MARJORIE HOWARD 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES MARTIN 


clustered round a cobbled marketplace—a 
patch of barnacles bleaching on a rock. Cottages 
from a toy village, thatched roofs, weathered 
beams and mellow plaster. Bright pocket- 
handkerchief gardens. Walled farms, their 
old brick lichen-stained, their encircling walls 
gilded with stonecrop and tufted with purple 
iris and rose valerian. Some enterprisingly 
turned into foodtraps, baited with a gross of 
porcelain cats on the gables, giant umbrellas, 
geraniums, roses, terrible cocktails, feathery 
omelettes, chicken browned and dripping from 
the broche, strawberries and clotted cream. 
Ve turn aside at Ecquevilly to lunch at the 
Closerie des Saules, cooled by millstreams 
racing through a fresco by Puvis de Chavannes. 





Youth in a minimum of bathing-suit on the rim of the eternal ocean. 
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ARS almost 

touching all 
along the route. In- 
solent aristocrats, 
deprecating family 
vehicles making way 
for their betters, gay, 
jackanape Bugattis 
flashing by like col- 
ored bullets. Deau- 
ville at last—some 
spell it Doughville— 
a Brobdingnagian 
plaything just out 
of its wrappings. Or 
a gigantic striped 
fabric, sea-turquoise, 
sand-beige, lawn- 
green, road-gray, 
with a wide border 
patterned with 
cream and _ brown 
hotels and villas, 
some Elizabethan, 
some just plain 
Lizzie. 





HE beach. A 





miniature At- 
lantic City. Poly- 
glot crowds on the 
little boardwalk, 
pushing, avid, keen 
on doing something 
or somebody. At 
the Bar de Plage. 
Shrimpsand scandal. 
Rolling stones gathering 
Cocktails and confidences. 
a few pounds.” “Yes, I find that if you 
don’t eat what the men like, it bores 
them.” The monde, the demi-monde, the no- 
bodies. Girl-boys and boy-girls. Photogra- 
phers snapping like turtles. Journalists. 








On the terrace 
of the Casino. 


plenty of dirt. 
“You’ve put on 
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Buyers. 
armed to the teeth with notebooks. 


novelty—follow her—track her down. 


She’s wearing the new Reboux—that’s 


latest Agnés. Quick! 
sandals!” 
catastrophe and careful climax of 
dog-eugenics. Some sun-bathing, 
but not with the single-minded 
concentration of the Lido. Here, 
some are born brown, some achieve 
brownness, some have brownness 
painted on them. Youth in the 
minimum of bathing-suit, imperti- 
nently splashing on the rim of 
eternal ocean. 


UNCH, perhaps in the cool 

dining-room of the Royal 
perhaps in the orchard of the 
Normandy. Apple-tree parasols 
over snowy tables, dappled in 
shade and sunlight like Monet’s 
“Déjeuner.” Grass underfoot, into 
which the chair legs sink at crazy 
angles. Buffets of cold baked 
meats disguised in aspic. ~The 
Wine-waiter insinuating the wine 
card, and later, long-stemmed 
glasses, red and yellow tulips in 
parterre. 


MART clothes. 
kling in beige silk stockings. 


a 


Fashion editors in hunting costume 
“There’s a 
Look! 
the 
Get Mrs. Who’s Who’s 
As many dogs as people, canine 





white 


Thousands of legs twin- 
Placed top to 


toe they might reach from Earth to Neptune. 
Scarfs and handkerchiefs round every neck. 
Fatiguingly endless versions of sports skirt 
and sweater, blocked, zigzagged, striped, or 
spotted like the pard. On a sunny day, crépes 


and chiffons, floral, flounced, 


fluttering. 


Brimmed hats of tropic straw shading adroitly 


painted faces. 


On a gray one, ensembles in 


subtle tone-harmonies or sharp contrasts. Im- 
Dortant fur collars held closely round unim- 


portant faces. 


a flat crescent lock on either cheek. 


rainy day, astonishingly chic raincoats. 


Little felt hats pulled down, 


Ona 
On 


a cold one, womankind in summer ermine, 
transformed into fur-bearing animals almost in 
danger of being shot for their skins. One 
prodiga! daughter—a stylish stout—wearing 


the calf fatted expressly to fit her. 


oe . 
aoe of course, because we must be in 


the movement. 


Sea-gull yachts in the 


Toques River. Polo for the pecuniarily power- 


lul. The heartless Tir aux Pigeons. Riders 


The vigil of two little Franciscan Sisters. 


on the sands, swaggering at the beach bar after- 
wards in glistening boots and breeches. Tweedy 
golfers, the too-short wishing they could add 
plis-four to their legs as easily as to their 
knickerbockers. Silk-clad and flanneled tennis 
players. The sport of kings in August, attract- 


A weaving wreath of character=revealing hands. 


ing owners of famous stables, famous names, 
famous fortunes. Beautiful, expensive horses, 
and beautiful, still more expensive women. 
But baccarat is emperor, ruling thousands to 
the racing hundreds, holding his court on a 





Win or lose, the 
A ceaseless flip and 


reserve. Why worry? 
cagnotte goes on forever. 
shuffle of cards and counters. Stacks of paper 
notes and ten-thousand-franc plagues with 
plebeian rubber-bands around them. Lying on 
each table, a wreath of hands that betray 
their owners. Craving hands, 
esurient hands, frolicking hands, 
cruel hands; hands indifferent, 
hands diverted, hands despairing. 


HE gala dinner. Maitres 
@hétel at their apogee. A 
running fight for tables. The 
common herd arriving at the 


advertised hour. Languid initiates 
drifting in at ten or after. Price- 
less furs and fabrics huddled round 
slim shoulders, hiding the glories 


revealed in the first tango. Aristo- 
crats and actresses, cocottes and 


countesses (historical, Papal and 
) paper), royalty and riches, per- 
sonalities and peeresses, the great 
and the greedy, the grafter and 
the gold-digger. Pools of blood- 
red roses dying on white tables 
round a burnished dance floor. 
Outside the towering chintz-hung 
windows, magnificent fireworks that no one 
looks at. Inside, professional dancers scarcely 
more regarded, turning (Concluded on page 114) 











green throne, in a stifling flood of heat, cigarette c [_ 
smoke, and jumbled perfumes. His courtiers ; 
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BY Rebecca Stickney : 
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= SHE DARED TO GIVE A 
é HOULISE-PARTY IN TOWNI 





on Cool Lenthouse, said All the Crests 


NINE EAST SIXTY-FOU RE 
PERDITA DARLING: I URTH STREET 


—_— 


ORGIVE my letting you know at the eleventh hour that I couldn’t make Southampton, but 
{ Daisy’s plans went all astray. Her wire read: ‘Yacht a total loss. Am transferring house- 
| ’ party to our penthouse in town. Bring some luggage. Hobbs will pick it up at one Saturday. 
| Need you desperately At first I thought how awful to spend a torrid July week-end in the city 
—such a thing I’d never even considered—and then my curiosity got the better of me. I was 
| anxious to see who’d back out, who’d come, and how Daisy would swing such a novel affair. As 
| an I expected, only the sporting blood took a chance—and our reward was great, for, my dear, it was 
{ perfect from start to finish! And so different from anything any of us had ever done before. Thank 
heaven for Daisy, with a2 brand-new idea about week-ending. 
There were eight of us. We arrived bag and baggage, cool and beautiful—no hot train ride 
or long, dusty motor trip to take the edge off our spirits or complexions. Daisy’s penthouse over- 
u looks the East River and the terrace is adorable with its gay orange and jade-green striped awn- 
ings, big sprawling wicker chairs and saucy window-boxes overflowing with ivy and blossoms. 
J = On another side is a combination flower and vegetable garden (imagine neat little rows of rad- 
ishes, lettuce and scallions, sprouting serenely atop a New York skyscraper?)—and around another 
Ww corner a very swell croquet lawn, which I doubt will ever recover from the beating we gave it. 
| Daisy, attired in a sleeveless blue tennis frock and looking about eighteen with her fair hair in 
tight little ringlets all over her head, greeted us with screams of joy and voluble explanations. 
B&B In no time at all the party was well under way, stretched out on the terrace in the cool breezes 
from the river, noses buried in one of Ned’s famous mint juleps. A delicious cold buffet luncheon 
- was served out there by two velvet-footed Japs—Ravigote of lobster, Supréme of chicken Jeannette, 
string-bean salad, tomato salad, sliced new peaches, and—shades of the Ritz in Paris—a large 
bowl of cognac-soaked strawberries stirred into thick cream. Later on a heavy bridge game 
started, and a heavier croquet match in which I found myself involved, with Ned as my partner. 
Really, Dita, I didn’t have to do a thing, for that man is a wizard with a mallet. Tell Tom he’ll 
have to look to his laurels, if he ever comes up against him! 
C We dined early on the blue-and-gold St. Regis Roof, and then went on to see the “Scandals.” 
Daisy got awfully good seats at the last minute, and the theatre in its summer linen slip-covers 
looked fresh and inviting. Ann Pennington and Harry Richman are always amusing, and I 





= [= 


adore Francis Williams’ throaty voice, don’t you? As we came out, we (Concluded on page 120) 














il There Was no lovelier Spot lor a Weekzend than Fler 
had 
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A Short Story by Arthur / Viecker, Fr: 









































“After the forty=sixth fox=-trot, they said they were engaged.” 


THIRD GENERATION 


Fi or in ©, hicago the North sice is North, and the South side is 
South, and Selclom the Twain may Neet 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


ARVEY MALONE was a third-genera- 
tion Chicagoan. 

Only those who have been born, or at least 
brought up, in that small strip of land along the 
southwest bank of Lake Michigan realize the 
sacred significance of the classification. It is 
very much grander than having a box at the 
opera; grander even than being on the as- 
sembly list. None but a comparatively vouth- 
lul city could care so much about its ancestors. 

In Chicago you simply do not count at all, 
socially speaking, unless your father and 
grandfather before you lived out their allotted 


three score and ten within sight of the water- 
tower on Michigan Avenue. Harvey’s mother’s 
family was even more exclusive, for his maternal 
great-grandfather had come West in a prairie 
schooner in the early autumn of ’41, all the 
way from the Green Mountains. True, he had 
died of a swamp fever two weeks after his 
arrival, but no one could deny he was buried 
in Cook County; and Harvey’s mother, 
who was a haughty lady, used to derive a 
good deal of quiet pleasure from her semi-annual 
pilgrimages in the second-best touring-car to 
place a wreath of daisies on grandpapa’s grave. 





Curis Marte MEEKER 


It annoyed her very much when the society 
reporters spoke of her son as a promising 
representative of the third generation. Some- 
times she even called them up about it. 

“Not third,”’ she would say, fretfully, “he’s 
fourth. You should know better by this time.” 

And then in response to their murmurs of 
polite contrition out would come the tale of 
the prairie schooner from Vermont and grand- 
father Wilkins’ untimely demise. 

Young Harvey himself didn’t worry much 
about the Wilkinses and their feverish preten- 
tions. The Malones (Continued on page 100) 
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The tidy perfection of every detail at Saratoga 
gives the scene the charm of an exquisite stage=set. 


N ONLY one way can I recapture the old boyhood ecstasy of 

circus morning; incongruously enough, it is at Saratoga that 
{ achieve the remarkable feat. We aren’t apt to associate 
Saratoga with the age of innocence and wide-eved credulity, for 
no resort on earth can boast a reputation more urbanely sophisti- 
cated, more shrewdly “hard-boiled.” Saratoga is a seasoned 
worldling, full of charm but just a bit too wise to be a safe 
refuge for untried youngsters. I still insist, however, that for 
one hour each day the place is enchanted ground and we are 
children again—children who are waiting to see the elephants 
enter the lot and straining our ears to catch the rhythm of 
sledge-hammers driving in the pegs for the Big Top. Whoever 
sleeps over every morning at Saratoga misses something of the 
precious significance of the spot. Breakfast in bed at eleven, 
if you must; but don’t, in that case, dare to consider vourself 
one of the elect. The chosen few gather at the venerable Okla- 
homa Track at seven in the morning to watch the early work-out. 


T IS easy to explain why I associate the early work-out with 
those far-off memories of Barnum and Bailey’s. In all the long 
vears since the circus lot at home was divided into little rec- 
tangles and forever desecrated by rows of modern bungalows, I 
confess I had never smelled the cold drenched air of the young 
morning till I first came to Saratoga for the races one 
August day. Now, some of my most cherished recollections 
are connected with those ante-breakfast sprees. Reaching 
the Oklahoma at seven, I would find myself a quite different 
creature from the man who had reluctantly stopped dancing 
at the Brook just four short hours earlier. 

The moment one passes through the white gate into the 
Oklahoma enclosure, one leaves the workaday world far 
away behind. There is something noble about old stables 
under the trees; they have tough roots in the soil as well as 
stout foundations. The bright red bucket hangs outside 
every door, the piles of pungent hay, the pumps and the 
camp-fires in the front yard add to the quaint story-book 
spell of the scene. The stalls in those shambling white 
buildings still contain a full quota of thoroughbreds whose 
ancestry would cause many a proud American to feel a 
trifle ashamed of his family coat-of-arms. To give the last 
touch of romance, the newspapers are always reviving the 
yarn about the scoundrels who make it their main business 
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Lhe Flappy Return of 
Sarato Fa Racin Ss 
/ Jays 
BY RICHMOND BARRETT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


SHERRIL SCHELL 


in life to drug race-horses. So the imaginative 
soul can actually see evil shadows, armed 
with hypodermic needles, in ambush among 
the Oklahoma trees! 

Under the dripping elms and oaks, sleepy 
grooms in sweaters of many colors lead their 
horses around and around in slow circles. It is interesting to 
read the initials on the blankets of the animals. How much of 
the glamourous story of horse-racing is bound up in those three 
white letters on a blue background—H. P. W.! Saratoga with- 
out the Whitnevs wouldn’t have been Saratoga, that’s all. 
William C. Whitney, the brilliant president of the Jockey 
Club for many years, and Harry Payne Whitney, his jovial 
and irrepressible son, have done their tireless best to make 
the sport safe for gentlemen. On the ragged edge of a race- 
track will forever lurk the shoddy band of professional fakers 
and touts; but with Whitneys and Wilsons and Wideners in 
the inner circle, there is no cause for worry. Dignity and good- 
breeding will prevail. 


THE Oklahoma is no longer used for the races, of course. In 

this preposterously young country of ours, its age imparts to it 
a medieval, almost a mythical distinction; it awakens our historical 
sense. We feel for it the same reverence an Englishman would 
feel for some overgrown spot where the Crusaders jousted or 
where Lancelot fought to win the praises of the jealous neuras- 
thenic Guinivere. In 1863, the new race-track across the street 
from the Oklahoma was opened—1863—hundreds of years ago, 
according to American standards. Rust and decay do their 
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insidious work at top speed in the new world; 
so the Oklahoma really looks ripe for a tercen- 
tenary. It is richly dilapidated and, despite the 
fact that it happens to be in northern New 
York, it seems authentically of the south, re- 
minding me, indeed, of the old Warm Springs 
in Hot Springs, Virginia. 

Even to-day it is difficult to separate the 
institution of horse-racing from some _ of 
its ancient outworn conventions—Kentucky 
colonels, for instance, and mint juleps, not to 
mention the inevitable love-motif of the 
poverty-stricken young abolitionist and the 
wealthy girl whose father owns prize horses 
and hundreds of darkies! All these absurd 
picturesque fictions come crowding back 
upon us when we enter the Oklahoma; 
and we find ourselves recalling Winston 
Churchill and the others of that sentimental 
tribe. 

Most of the stable boys that go trotting by 
us are black and give us the flashing white 
grin so dear to popular novelists. In the back- 
ground totter the shanties that housed the 
slaves before the Civil War. As I sauntered 
past one of these honorable relics a few days 
ago, an old colored woman—divinely fat and 
most divinely dirty—waddled to her back door 
and shied an empty can at an ash-barrel some 
twenty feet away. Three or four of the most 
unkempt hens I have ever seen greeted her ap- 
pearance with hysterical squawks and made 
after her into the kitchen. Obviously they were 
privileged characters, for they were not ejected from the house. 

I was rudely aroused from this bit of genre study by a warning 
shout. I scuttled out of the dusty roadway just in time to avoid 
being trampled on by a furiously impatient horse—a magnificent 
creature—that to my startled vision appeared all hoofs and 
distended nostrils and great wicked eyes. Way up on top of 
the beast was perched a wan child, who murmured soothing 
things to his charger and favored me with a few horrible oaths. 


HAT is one of the stimulating aspects of the Oklahoma track— 

the general back-stage disorderand the vivid contrasts. There 
aren’t many places where a man, while waiting to see hens 
emerge from a nigger shanty, can lose his life under the flying 
heels of a horse that may win the Champlain Handicap that 
very alternoon. 

More horses went sweeping by me. The morning air made 
them skittish and tipsy. They threw back their heads with that 
odd gesture women have when they toss bobbed hair out of their 
eyes, and snorted. Activities were quickening. The current 
had set in toward the track itself. The small band of early scouts 
strolled over to the rail. 

The Oklahoma track has a tousled informal charm. The grass 
is long meadow grass, embroidered with Queen’s Lace; the 











The Club House Restaurant at Saratoga, 
where society drinks tea after the races. 


hedges of the steeple-chase jumps are mere heaps of dry, rusted 
brush. With such a background, the early work-out induces 
excitement and blithe irresponsibility. The performance lacks 
the spruce impeccable neatness of a dress parade. The horses’ 
front legs are encased in tight bandages. The jockeys wear 
their oldest togs, their most disreputable caps. They even 
deign to run races against the negro grooms. There seems to 
be a more headlong dash to the galloping, a greater gusto and 
verve than in the official competitions of the afternoon. The 
animals don’t feel the check-rein of responsibility. They are 
romping, playing for all they’re worth. They sport no identifi- 
cation tags; they have sallied forth incognito, and they love the 
madcap prank. 

An expert beside me began to call off the famous names; he 
must have realized that to me one bay might be any bay and a 
chestnut was simply a chestnut. I was profoundly grateful for 
his aid, but I didn’t pay very strict attention. I was back in 
the past, spinning a pretty tale in which I figured heroically as 
the young abolitionist. 


REAKFAST later at the Jockey Club brought me back to 
the civilized present. An hour before, on my way to the 

Oklahoma, I had spent a few moments at the new track; 
and it had surprised me to discover that so spanking and 
fashionable a spot should look so disheveled and mussy 
when it woke up in the morning. The ground had been 
strewn with soaked litter—newspapers, programs, empty 
ice-cream boxes and hundreds of those narrow green slip- 
coverings that had once contained gum; but by breakfast 
time, the army of sweepers and rakers had accomplished 
a miracle. The fussiest housewifely eve could not have 
spied out a single burnt match in the entire widespread 
landscape. The place had been combed and valeted to 
perfection. As I drank my coffee, I was intensely aware of 
my shoes, of how shockingly caked they were with mud and 
straw. 

Across the table from me, a man of sixty-five was speak- 
ing, in tones of melancholy regret, of the past. ‘‘Damn it, 
things aren't the same!’’ They never are—to sixty-five. 
“Women were beautiful then.”” He went on to describe 
Lillian Russell and Anna Held at Saratoga in the "Nineties; 

he gave a bright sketch of (Continued on page 121) 
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A Novel by Willam J. Locke: 


OSHUA'S VISTON 


Continuing the Story of a Man who Fad never Crossed 
the Frontier of the Land of [llusion 


OSHUA FENDICK wandered about his 
S Ganhanaen looking absentmindedly at 
the pictures that had been specially selected 
as pictures befitting a gentleman’s drawing- 
room by the firm who had selected and supplied 
all the furniture and equipment of his new 
house at the spacious end of Eaton Terrace. 
He was expecting guests to dinner—London 
people—some of them with titles. Never 
before had he given a party on such a scale of 
magnificence. Robina Dale, that amazing 
woman, a sculptor, who worked all day in 
staincd white overalls and who emerged, at 
night, a beautifully dressed woman of the world, 
had suggested this housewarming. Joshua 
had been sitting to her for his head. Why 
she wanted to make a clay effigy of his head, 
he couldn’t determine. 

He was a stocky man, 
in the mid forties, just 
under medium height, 
with thickly growing dark 
red hair, and a little 
scrubby red mustache. 
He gave the impression 
of a man _ physically 
strong and _ sternly 
trained. Once he had been 
a famous footballer, and 
even now his little blue 
eyes, pathetically alert, 
seemed always to beintent 
on a ball he couldn’t find. 

Joshua Fendick was 
not a_ self-made man. 
What greatness there was 
about him had _ been 
thrust on him by his 
father. His earliest recol- 
lections were of poverty, 
but when he was about 
twenty, the Fendick 
family settled in a lux- 
urious mansion onasmug, 
rich street. He was 
given a partnership in his 
father’s and 
firm and shortly after- 
wards married Arabella 
Sutton, who died in ten 
years, leaving him a son. 
The war came, and Joshua was discharged a 
year later minus two fingers on his left hand. 
Then he turned his attention to making boots 
for the armies—and woke up one day to 
the discovery that the boots had made mil- 
lions for him. A nervous breakdown sent him 
off on a world cruise, accompanied by his 
son Sutton, and now, to-night, the friends of 
his travels were to dine with him to cele- 
brate the completion of his brand-new house. 





boot shoe 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Robina Dale was the first to arrive. The 
pathetic loneliness of Joshua and hisson on board 
ship had first attracted her to him, and there she 
had engineered his entrance into pleasant society, 
much as she was guiding his dinner to-night. 

The housewarming was a great success, and 
after all the other guests had departed Robina 
and Joshua lingered in the library. Joshua 
was disturbed. He sensed that there was an 
inexplicable difference between himself and his 
guests. He had first been acutely conscious 
of this lacking quality in himself when he 
beheld the famous Taj-Mahal that all his 
fellow travelers had been talking about—and 
he had never heard of. Robina understood, 


and pointed out to him, that these other people 
had instinctively what he didn’t seem to have 
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WALLACE MORGAN 


an been 


‘Well, | want a model 
Very badly. Do 
think you could come and 
me 


at all—an ordinary sense of beauty. She 
called his attention to the Morlands on his 
wall—and for the first time he really saw them. 
Suddenly they were more than pictures. There 
rose up from the mists of time a queer fact. 
He had once won a prize at school for drawing. 
. . . Surely there was some connection. 

The next day found him at Robina’s studio, 
She was late, and he examined the clay objects 
about him. His glance fell on the half-finished 
study of a young girl’s back. The beauty, the 
delicacy of the thing fascinated him. Uncon- 
sciously he picked up a piece of damp clay, an 
extraordinary thrill of excitement chasing down 
his spine, and with strong hands began to try 
to copy the thing of beauty before him. 
Robina, a half-hour later. rushed in and 
stopped in amazement. 
Of course it was all wrong 
—but there was definite 
feeling, a strange appre- 
ciation, about it. She 
explained that it was 
that very child’s back 
which was the cause of 
her being late. While 
modeling the day before, 
the girl had taken cold 
and Robina had _ just 
come in from taking her 
toa nursing-home. Joshua 
pressed her for more in- 
formation about the 
model, but there was little 
to say. She made her 
living as a program girl 
at theatres, and now and 
then as a model. A 
sweet, childish creature 
of three and_ twenty. 
Joshua was glad. Some- 
how he would have hated 
to have heard otherwise. 
The door bell rang sharp- 
ly. Robina picked up her 
smock. ‘“That’s mv ap- 
pointment,”’ she said. 


Parr Two 


NTIL this Episode 

of the Back of Susan 
Keene, life in his brand- 
new house in London had 
dull and monoto- 
nous. Although the little 
circle of acquaintances 
into which he had entered 
showed signs of widening, 
vet whole days from rising 
in the morning till retir- 


you 


ora 
to=morrow: 
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“’I'm hanged, Robina, if you're not much more beautiful than the picture, said Joshua.” 
> F 


ing at night passed without his speaking to 
a human being. The flat-racing season had 
begun with Lincoln. This meeting he had at- 
tended in forlorn solitude. The Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase, whither he had been bidden 
by Lady Evangeline, had been an oasis in a 
lonely desert of days. At Newbury, a little 
later, he met some of her party, who seemed to 
regard racing as a means of livelihood. The 
elegant book-maker who took their bets was too 
majestic a being, so he thought, to accept his 
Customary half-guinea ventures. He, too, to 
save his new social face, bet according to 
shrewd advice, and lost a great deal of money; 
Which to Joshua, seemed the most idiotic folly 
in the world. The next time he went to a race 
meeting, the elegant book-maker came up to 
him with a familiar smile, note-book in hand. 


“Well, Mr. Fendick, what can I have the 
pleasure of doing for you to-day?” 

And Joshua felt inclined to tell him to go and 
drown himself, or cut his throat, or in any old 
way withdraw himself from the world of men. 
But as this would have been unwarrantable 
impoliteness—and there was no reason to be 
rude to the elegant man who, according to his 
lights, was carrying on a perfectly honorable 
business, in a perfectly pleasant manner— 
Joshua contented himself by saying that he was 
taking a day off from betting, that he was there 
for the fun of the thing, and turned away with 
a good-humored nod. After that the conscience 
forced in the little tin Bethel hothouse of his 
childhood prevented him from carrying out his 
original intention of going surreptitiously 
round a lowlier ring and placing his ten-shilling 


bets. And, on this occasion, he had the dreary 
satisfaction of seeing most of his studied fancies 
successful without having staked a penny on a 
race. 

Thus the glamour of race-going, as a steady 
social occupation, vanished gradually, as does 
the steam on a mirror in an overheated bath- 
room before a current of fresh air 

He found himself a man always at a loose 
end, staring into nothingness. In the dressing- 
room next his bedroom he had installed a little 
gymnasium, all punching-balls and things lixe 
stirrups at the ends of broad india-rubber bands, 
and mechanical rowing apparatus. He could 
put in a morning hour keeping himself fit. He 
could always put in another half hour over the 
Sportsman. Perhaps another twenty minutes 
over the Daily (Continued on page 124) 
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The first thing to do is to buy some suitable 





Ancestors. Any Enslish art dealer will study 


your features and match their noble form. 






Practice social smile and gesture Number 
One. They will uphold you through many 
a painful episode, such as asking after a 


freshly divorced wife or erring husband. 


Also Felicity, his wife. Jt may be her 
own fault that she was run over, yet she 
may keep smiling. Her legs will never be 


1 , P . 
the same, but longer skirts are coming in. 


DRAWINGS 
BY 


FISH 












Without a perfect Number One technique 
where would Ferdinand be when the Duch= 
ess carelessly steps on his toe and is too 


absorbed in sheer secial swank to apologize? 
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The summit of snobbery is reached by leav= 
ing half a bottle of Cliquot. Ferdinand 
and Felicity feel the strain, but triumph. 
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Do not search for the bones of your 
lrish ancestors. Announce quite simply 
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that you are descended from one of the 
Irish Kings, the great O’Hog of Hogspen. 


» 
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© > 


How relations do turn up tactlessly! Ferdinand and Felicity have just snared an 
Italian count and now here are Uncle Eb and Aunt Jemima from Kansas, with 
their “Well, well, well—if it ain’t little Lissic!’” But Number One saves the day. 


é Lan 


The Height of Ambition: the Social Crush! Unfortunately 
Ferdinand and Felicity don’t know their hostess by sight, but 
just to be there is perfect bliss and Number One does the trick. 
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by Kathleen f loware: 
DINING UNDER THE STARS 


: Lhe Roof=gardens of Manhattan Offer 
Vou a cool Rebusge 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY OTTMAR GAUL 





“@ITTING on top of the world” has come 

true! The towering New York build- 
ings have made it a reality; and now one may substitute “dining” 
for “sitting” and make it even better. If you have stifled in the city’s 
streets all day, go starward at night; that is to say, take an elevator and 
shoot up to a roof-garden for dinner under the cool heavens. 

It is as well to plan to dine at nine o’clock, not before, because daylight- 
saving time is cruel to the cosmetics you are counting upon to add to your 
radiance until twelve o’clock. Your lipstick will seem over-scarlet at 
eight, while the sun is still leaving an inquiring eye brilliantly open in the 
sky, and you will look like the vamp you are not. But after electric light- 
ing wins out, the softly illumined rouges and powders of your color scheme 
will take on their correct values and you will appear as you intended to. 

The St. Regis has a new edition of that charming American invention, 
the roof-garden, and I dined there the other evening in my best frock. 
I was glad I had it on when some of New York’s well-known women and 
men came strolling in during the dining hour. The ceilings are lofty and 
the walls blue and gold traced with mammoth Chinese cocks, white, with 
red combs, trailing their long tail-feathers down the frescoed spaces. These 
cocks, a friend who has lived long in China tells me, are bred and kept in 
high narrow cages, rather cruelly, so that their immensely long tail feathers 
may have uninterrupted room to grow, undamaged and undraggled. 

In the center of this big room there is an excellent dancing floor, and 
Vincent Lopez’s musicians beat out one’s favorite dances. High windows 
open north and south to all New York and the breezes stop to cool you 
on their lazy way through space. On the north side there is a balcony 
and you may go out and rest your elbows on the railing and gaze and gaze 
at the soft squares and oblongs of light and shadow which are New York’s 
skyscraper children. Their wise, unblinking eyes are fixed on you, ap- 
praising you and silently asking, “‘Do you see our majesty, or are you 
blind to the new and breath-taking beauty that we have given the world?” 

If you go out on this balcony before night has begun to paint the world 
in her grays and blacks and beiges, you will see the green plumage of 
Central Park, to your left, exuding soft airs and resting in the twilight. 

Our dinner was excellent, of course, the food at the St. Regis is renowned. 
We sat and watched the women’s gowns float over the dancing floor, and 
I was amused to see Chanel’s famous tulle Ford in parma violet holding 
its own here as it does in Paris. At a table near us a lovely little lady 
was dining, her small, smart head and all that was visible of her gown 
making a charming picture. She wore a vivid shawl with great green 
and geranium patches on a black ground, over a black dress. Her ear- 
rings were three huge pearls, the top one smaller than the other two. 
Her hair was beautifully sleek, bobbed, parted on the side and not waved 
except for two well arranged curves at the sides which framed her radiant 
little face. She wore orchids high on one shoulder and her scarlet lips 
and dancing eyes were a joy to watch. 

Another woman in a maize chiffon gown had thrown her black coat over 
her chair-back, showing the lining, which was made of a beautiful embroi- 
dered Chinese shawl, in scarlet and green and white. 
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Ator tue Ritz 








HE Ritz is quite another story. You have no view; brick walls edged 
with a hedge of growing flowers shut you in, but above them breezes 
find egress. The roof is a tent from which hang lantern lights. It 1s 
best to go at nine o’clock, for up till then 

there is no dancing. The carpeted square in 

Out on the balcony, the center of the room, which is later un- 
covered, is filled with tables up till that hour, 
asleep in the moon- and it is slightly disconcerting to be moved 
light, while breezes between the soup and the fish if you happen 
come and go coolly. to have chosen a center table. Chairs, wraps, 


watching the roofs 
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table and all are transported with you to the side-lines, should you 
have begun your dinner earlier than the above-mentioned hour. 

However, after nine o’clock the place improves miraculously and 
becomes atmospheric. And I wish to state that neither at the St. 
Regis nor the Ritz, though both rooms were crowded, was my chair 
bumped once, and that contributes greatly to my pleasure, always. 
Ina Claire’s blonde head rose daintily from a mass of snowy ermine at 
one table, and an entire year’s South African diggings, I should judge, 
of diamond bracelets slid up and down her slender arms. 

At another table Gloria Swanson was dining. She wore a close 
black turban, with a shiny brush of black feather pointing down from 
it over her left ear. Her gown was of heavy dark blue lace, cut low 
and square in the front, high in the back, and with long sleeves. 
She wore pearls round her throat, a diamond brooch, and an enormous 
single pearl on her left hand. She had no earrings, that I could see. 

I remarked with pleasure how the long chiffon points of several 
dresses swirled, clung and blew away again as their wearers danced. 
Surely there is nothing prettier for evening wear. One dress, par- 
ticularly, of off-white chiffon, cut in extra long petals, was held in by 
a low-placed diamond kicking strap, as you might say, and its 
wearer’s slim body assumed lovely arcs in the midst of all that 
fluttering white softness. 

A huge bridal party came in and the orchestra leader at once 
turned the music he was leading into a jazzed edition of the wedding 
march. Were the young people disconcerted? They were not. 

One of my favorite lunching places is the Japanese Garden of the 
Ritz. The cool trickle of the stream which flows through the center 
of the room gurgles in harmony with the cool trickle of the clam- 
juice cocktail you pour down your dusty throat. All New York 
lunches in this unique setting and a visit chez nous would not be com- 
plete without a glimpse of it. 


THE BoOSSERT MARINE ROOF 


HE night we drove over to the Bossert in Brooklyn it was sultry 
and close. I loved the long ride down to Brooklyn Bridge. It is 
so interesting to pass through the New York one almost never sees, the 
huge stretches where the streets have names instead of numbers, like 
Great Jones Street, for instance. Who was Great Jones, I wonder? 
Crossing the bridge is always a delight, with Manhattan’s build- 
ings flying their smoke and steam handkerchiefs at you in farewell. 
From the Brooklyn terminal of the bridge it is only a few blocks to 
the Bossert, and those blocks are reminiscent of the old days when 
very, very proud society lived in the stately ‘ Heights” homes. 

A boy in white duck takes you up in his elevator to the roof and 
you almost wish you had your tried-and-true seasick remedy with 
you when you step out at the top, so realistically is the boat atmos- 
phere carried out. 

What makes this roof unique is not the food, which one may 
equal in a dozen places, not the sprightly dance music, but the 





The novelty is the St. Resis roof where everyone soes. 
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The Biltmore Cascades is large and roomy. 


gorgeous ragged view of the harbor and New York City’s skyscraper 
outposts. The sun sets in grandeur behind all this varied beauty, 
and the changing lights, from day to velvet darkness, are as enthrall- 
ing and dramatic as those one may see from any Sorrento balcony, 
with Vesuvius as the prima donna of the evening’s performance. 

That night there was a féte on Governor’s Island, just below us, 
and three piercing fingers of searchlights pointed, in concert or 
separately, this way and that, in sapphire precision. Aeroplanes 
rose zooming from invisible depths, their wings and bodies edged 
with lights, looking more than ever like giant dragonflies. 

It is, for all the world, like a ship’s deck, this great sky platform, 
and the white paint, life preservers and rope-net fences, the ship’s 
bell clanging the hours, all add to the illusion. Be sure you arrive 
in time for the sunset, though. 


THE BILTMORE CASCADES 


EWLY decorated, this great room holds its popularity for lunch 
or dinner. Dancing begins at ten, only, so here again it is as 
well to plan to dine at nine o’clock. 

A balcony runs round the room and those who are slightly tired of 
each other’s society might plan to sit there, so that the dancers and 
diners below may amuse them. For those who are still in the thrilling 
stages of friendship, tables set round the walis are well sheltered from 
questing gazes, and low-voiced intimate inanities—I beg your par- 
don; I mean, of course, conversations-—may be safely indulged in. 

The orchestra leader has a penchant for waltzes, and for those who 
love them, with their lingering, heady sweetness, their gliding, 
swaying enchantment, this will be welcome news. 

At the table beside ours, a lady was sitting, and she was a clever 
lady. Her gown was of lace, well made and clinging scantily to her 
slender body. She had chosen a lace which was exactly the color 
and texture of her fair, crinkly hair in that soft light, and the whole 
effect gave her a floating, ethereal look very cool and pleasant to 
look upon in the rather heavy atmosphere of a dancing-dining place. 


SMART IS THE WORD 


IAT more than energetic lady, Helen Morgan, has turned her 

night club into an open-air affair for the summer, and all society 
is wending its way thitherward. The lady stil! pleases mightily with 
her low, lazy voice, her punctuating, pointing hand, her informality. 
Go late and stay late. 

Other roofs there are, among them the Waldorf, the Astor, the 
Pennsylvania, which lets you into the very heart of the sunset, the 
Park Central, which says it is the very highest of all the dining tops. 
It is not necessary to wear formal dress at all of these, so let nothing 
hinder you in your upward flight, away from the parched and noisy 
streets. Make a tour of the magic carpets, floating in the air, and 
learn what New York looks like from the airman’s point of view. 
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THE TEA-GOWN HAS BEEN ELEVATED 
TO A PLACE OF FORMALITY 


Jessie Franklin Turner designs three tea- 
gowns in which the formal note is struck. At 
the left a chiffon in which orchid roses riot 
ona black background, with bows of deeper 
orchid taffeta posed at the front and across 


the shoulders offering a striking contrast. 


Admirably suited to the tea hour is this charm 

ing tea-gown of citron=colored chiffon, with 
deep flounces forming the skirt and wide bands 
of gold=threaded malines lace set on the upper 
section and outlining the loosely slashed angel 


sleeves. A fine example of the hostess gown. 


A foundation fabric of this sleeveless teas 
gown is white chiffon with a rich gold band. 
Four plaited ruffles of white tulle are set 
on, forming a train. An interesting feature 
of the chiffon slip is a front godet which 
dispels any intimation of the lingerie note. 
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Apple-green georgette is the medium 
for a graceful negligée from day 
Thorpe. Wide gold lace is used 
lavishly both on the sleeveless slip 
and the cape which becomes a 
pointed train outlined with lace. 
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Reminiscent of Italian art is this dis- 
tinctive tea-gown from Julie Sturgis, 
hand-blocked in silver. The coat 
of black velvet is posed over a 
chiffon foundation with finely 
plaited fHlounces fashioning the skirt. 








A very lovely color scheme prevails 


in this Chantal negligée imported 
by Bendel. An overdress of red 
chiffon banded with dull mauve 
combines strikingly with a founda- 
tion slip of palest orchid chiffon. 
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INTIMATE THINGS WITETT CHARM 
AND INDIVIDUALITY 


‘ } . 
A ribbon strap on one shoulder carries out 
the asymmetric idea in a nightgown of apri 


cot satinand lace. From Bergdorf Goodman. 


Peach crépe is veiled with all-over Alengon 
lace in a breakfast coat of slenderizing lines 
for the matron. From kergdorf Goodman. 


ae 7 P P ° 
Frivoloush arming are evening parities 
whose central theme is a flesh crépe shamrock 


bordered with Alengon lace. Stein and blaine. 


Daisy Garson designs a new dance set of flesh- 
colored Ninon, charmingly trimmed with the 


finest of real Valenciennes lace and inserting. 


A costume slip with scalloped edges, which 
embodies the comfortable feature of overlap- 
ping slashed panels. From Daisy Garson. 


Summer underwear reflects the general femi- 
nine trend in clothes, with quantities of lace, 
often dyed a darkish grége or écru shade. 
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CEBHARDT 
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DEEP-DYVED LACE [8 MA{LiCH USED 
q 
a . ry —_ Fm ~ ~y 
IN SUMMER LINGERIE 
1 LVLLY \ d WILL IN 
A tailored set of panties and brassiere in Gaily flowered chiffon is a new note in sume= From Bergdorf Goodman is this fresh satin 
y 2 ~ be P . , ° . e P e . 2 
flesh crépe, with bands of satin ribbon set on mer lingerie and is equally eHective under bed jacket in a practical design, with wide 
h with hand hemstitching. From Best and Co. black or lace frocks. From Best and Co. bands of lace and a loosely bloused back. 
Another pair of evening panties whose central Almost wholly of deep ivory lace is this com= Despite lace trimming on these peach crépe 
design is a heart-shaped motif of flesh crépe bination from Jay Thorpe, whose pointed pyjamas from Stein and blaine, their double- 


surrounded by Alengon lace. From Best and Co. girdle is of w hite crépe, hand hemstitched. breasted closing gives them a tailored effect. 








THREE USEFUL FROCKS 
FOR TOWN OR 
COUNTRY 
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Chanel makes a dress in blue 
and white crepella. The white 
is used for the sleeveless car- 
digan, which is banded in dark 
blue. The bodice is also of 
white with a wide band of dark 
blue which forms the cults. 
The light-weight woolen maz 
terial of this frock makes it suit- 
able for early fall. Jay Thorpe. 
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A dress of a thousand uses 


- from Nicole Groult. It is made 


of heavy black crépe, and is 
embroidered in red, black and 
white. The bands are in plain 
crépe in a matching red, and 
the big buttons are made of 
composition of scarlet and have 
gold incrustations on them. The 
neck may be buttoned or left 
open at will. Franklin Simon. 


From Bergdorf Goodman comes this gown of black crépe 
lalique. The hips are closely molded by a cleverly cut belt 
effect of bands which are held by Cartier’s new clips. 
Flounces of finely-plaited crépe swing and sway as their 
wearer walks. The same careful workmanship marks the 


tT 
detail of the bodice and the long, closely buttoned sleeves. 
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SUMMER SILKS IN 
VARIOUS LIGHT 
WEIGHTS 





Paquin makes this frock in brick 
red crépe. The skirt is plaited 
in the front. Clever pieces come 
from the back and tie in the 
front with several little tabs, 
holding in the hips. The same 
tabs trim the bodice and are 
also seen on the cuffs, giving an 





agreeable HMuttering lightness to 
the gown. Imported by Bendel. 
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Scarfs foat from the shoulders 
in this becoming frock from 


Augusta Kernard. The material 
used is bottle or hunter-green 
crépe, which is almost univer- 
sally becoming. Shaped pieces 
wrap the hips, and the belt is 
made of a narrow piece of the 
crépe. The scarfs may be draped 
in a variety of ways or left to 
float down the back. Kurzman. 











Mrs. Russell Sard has used strong chiffon for this ensemble, 
figured in blue and white. The cardigan is bordered with 
dark blue chiffon and the skirt is plaited. Under the car- 
digan is a sleeveless bodice of white which is attached to 
the skirt. Crystal buttons fasten the cardigan and trim 
the narrow cufts. 














This ensemble may be worn under a coat. 
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1. Avanity-caseinblackand gold from 
Lordand Taylor. 2. A belt from] ord 
and Taylor made of brown leat/icr: j¢ 
resembles a quirt. By Benruby, Daris, 
3. Golf socks from Lord and Taylor, 
Blue heather cuff on white cotton, 
#. Belt of braided beige thongs, black 
bow and arrow buckle; Saks-Filih 
Avenue. 5. Scarlet and white pon- 
gee scarf from Saks-Filth Avenue. 6, 
Brooch in paste and silver: \Vanamaker, 





>. A Vionnet blue crystal necklace, 
from B. Altman. 8. Also from 8. 
Altman is a scarf in beige and brown 
crépe, cut ina double triangle. Circle 
of soutache braid. 9. A modern 
amber crystal necklace from Bonwit 
Teller. 10. A pendant watch in scar- 
let and black French enamel which 
springs open and may be stood ona 
table when not suspended by its ster= 
ling silver chain. From Nat Lewis. 


11. A pearl evening bag framed in 
gold-colored metal, pearl studded; 
Bonwit Teller. 12. Palmetree pin pops | 
ular in Paris, silver with diamond 
baguettes and green leaves; Saks=Filth q 
Avenue. 13. Dark brown opera pumps, 
the favorites in Paris; Saks = Filth 
Avenue. 14. Washable kid bag in 
pale shades, with crystal bar: from 
Wanamaker. 15. Bag top in jade, mars 
casite and silver; Saks-Filth Avenue. 


15. From Saks=Filth Avenue comes a 
belt of brown, blue, parchment and 
gray thongs with a blue enamel buckle. 
17. Also from Saks-Filth Avenue is a 
red patent-leather bag with a patent 
fastening and a bone ring to carry it 
by. 18. The popular socks for beach 
and golf wear are shown here in beige 
Angora wool. They are from Franklin 
Simon and are made for those who 
prefer wool even in summer weather. 


10. A pin in the best of taste from 
Wanamaker. It has two prongs and 
may be used for a hat or lace pin. 
Oval pearls form the top above a bar 
of baguette emeralds. 20. An umbrella 
from Saks-Filth Avenue in green silk 
with a band of lizard, and a rosewood 
handle. 21. Another golf sock from 
Lordand Taylor. It is of cotton and 
is finely striped in grecn and white, 
with a turnover cuff of green. 


THE LITTLE THINGS WHICH ONE AIUST HAVE 
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n 1. Franklin Simon imports a black 
d antelope bag from Worth. The handle 
it is of amber and the bag is conve=- 
s. niently fitted. ¢. A pine tree made of 
mi crystal, also much worn in Paris, from 
n, Saks-Filth Avenue. 3. Handkerchief 
k from Lord and Taylor of white linen 
i, with small initials embroidered in 
I= bluc. +. A Chanel bracelet in silver 
}. and square onyx-backed mirror crys= 
r. tal It is imported by B. Altman. 
‘, 5. Anumbrella from Lord and Taylor. 
B. The modernistic handle is of inlaid 
vn wood the wrist-strap of tan leather 
‘le and the silk is beige. 6 A scarf or 
mn handkerchief in heavy plum-colored 
vit silk with tiny white polka-dots, from 
i's Lord and Taylor. he A clever scarf 
ch from Reboux, imported by Franklin 
a Simon. It is of crépe de Chine in 
Ps two shades of blue and white, laid 
is. in stripes outside and squares inside. 
in 8. French cigarettezcase from Nat 
‘d: Lewis in black and gold enamel inlaid 
‘ps with egg-shell, having an onyx catch. 
na 0. Two racing grey hounds in marcas- 
lih ] ite, from Saks-Filth Avenue, which 
DS, : forma smart pin. 10. From Nat Lewis 
lth is a Gracelet of carved emeralds. 
in They are strung on silken cords and 
om emerald beads hold in the cords. 
are 11. Scarf from Saks-Filth Avenue 
ue. 1 in colored, figured, or plain linen. 
; 
sa ; 12. A pearl chain with a tassel is a 
nd copy of one from the jewelers of the 
Lle, ; rue de la Paix. Saks=Filth Avenue. 
sa 13. From Franklin Simon come a pair 
ont of chamois mitts for sports wear. The 
v it ; lingers have been amputated so as to 
ach : please those who dislike them. 14. A 
ige ; tapestry bag in several soft shades of 
clin green wool, from Saks=Filth Avenue. 
ho It is well fitted up inside and the 
her. aesign is pleasing and most artistic. 
‘om c. 5. Franklin Simon carries this real 
ind nappa sports glove. It has many per=- 
>in. forations on the back of the fingers 
bar and hand. 16. Another sturdy sports 
ella glove is also from Franklin Simon. 
silk It is in two tones of tan Teather. 
sod am A French enamel cigarette=case 
“om from Lord and Taylor is in black. 
ind The border is in red and gold, bev- 
ite, eled at the edges, and the ingenious 
en. sliding lock arrangement is invisible. 








CAREFULLY CHOSEN IN NEW YORK SHOPS 
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/ SLINSHADES AND 
WINDOW SHADES 


New Window Shadles 
and Parasols have 
Decarative V. lue 


BY ALLIE LOWE MILES 


PARASOL authority remarked the other day that it is 
only the smartest of smart women, possessed of grace and 
poise, who can carry sunshades with enviable success. They 
appreciate and make use of all the delightful and advantageous 
carrying angles. They select colors that reflect becoming if 
not flattering shadows and tints on their faces, and a parasol 
pointed earthward may be as great an addition to their charm- 
ing appearance as when opened to the sky. 
The glare of Egypt, the tropics and the desert sands is a 
perfect excuse to add a quaint little pongee sunshade to one’s 
collection. One of their delightful features is that they are 
equally effective in diverting an unexpected shower. They are 
lined and bound in becoming shades of silk and made in a con- 
venient size for packing. No round-the-world traveler should 
think of leaving the dock without one, especially when it is so 
easy to run into B. Altman’s and buy it. 
But some of us are not so fortunate. We must remain on 
our own sands. However, there are compensations and this 
year they come in the form of beach parasols that are bewilder- 
ingly lovely. First of all, there is the mammoth one which 
from its deep anchorage in the sand casts its brilliantly re- 
flecting colors on a group of people. Never before have these 
large affairs been so unusual. ; 
For the more secluded hours on the beach there are smaller J' 7g] 
sunshades that bring with them the romance and beauty of i] if 
Japan. Quite small ones of silk with luxurious, oriental color- 
ing may be found at Best & Co. Their means of attachment 
is a smooth, colored handle and silken loop. But one does not 
always feel inclined to dangle a parasol or carry it upright. 








The mushroom-shaped beach umbrella 

at the top of the page has a star design. ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
It may be had of Lord and Taylor. All OtrmMmarR GaAuL 
the other sunshades are becoming, and 


necessary to women for sun protection. 
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There is the luxurious possibility of an irre- 
sistible nap in the sun, on the sands, beneath 
the breeze with the ocean pounding in our ears. 
But without a parasol to ward off the burning 
rays and chilling winds, it is not all that poets 
claim. 

For this “Sleeping Beauty” hour, Vantine’s 
has imported another type of Japanese parasol 
that is as popular now as in seasons of the past. 
The handles and spokes are cleverly made of a 
fine quality of bamboo and support a colorful 
circle of oiled Japanese paper that will with- 
stand rain and shine. 

The most individual sports parasols are from 


France. The especially interesting ones are 
rather small. They are made from a natural- 
colored, coarse linen and adorned with a 


brilliant array of yarn, applied in punch-work 
fashion, or with conventional designs of 
appliquéed suéde. Not to be outdone in the 
matter of sunny importations, England sends 
us some garden creations that are perfectly 
sweet. They are produced from delicate shades 
of silk with more vividly colored flowers and 
tropical birds painted on the finished parasol. 
The sunshade makers of Vienna must have 
found a fairy wand to wave over their workers 
when heavenly hand-plaited affairs were being 
made. They are wrought in tones of one 
color, with hundreds of intricate finger plaits. 
Ask for all these at B. Altman’s. 

Another precious thing that always keeps 
its place between Heaven and smart women is 
a sunshade of chiffon print in a myriad of real 
and unreal colors and designs. -They may be 
found at Best & Co., with conveniently short 
handles to match any hue in the rainbow. 

For the most part, rainy weather parasol 
coverings are best in high colors—their bright- 
ness adds infinitely to one’s dampened spirits. 
And what could be more suitable for a wet- 
day umbrella than a duck’s head handle in 
all its wild, natural brilliance. From Dobbs. 

Perhaps the most interesting and likable 
sports umbrella has for its handle a dog’s head, 
hand-carved from rare wood with natural and 
most realistic coloring. This can be bought 
at Dobbs. 

At Hickson’s may be found an unique high- 


How much more refreshing it would be to lie and dream 
in front of this decorative window shade, with its cool 
greens and patches of light and shade, than beside the 
The lady shows 


her appreciation of its beauty by completely relaxing. 


ordinary dull edition in general use. 


Shade from KATHRINE A. 


SARGENT 


hat affair. It rests atop a Hindu’s ebony head 
to make the umbrella handle, and his black feet 
seem to protrude from the green silk cover to 
form the small top. Many brass ribs and a 
magnificent green silk tassel complete the 
creation. 

Apartment dwellers, people with close neigh- 
bors, and even those who live in regal seclusion 
on great estates, must necessarily keep their 
shades down a great part of the time. So, 
why not have them as lovely to look upon as the 
smartest sunshades that are carried by hand? 

Kathrine A. Sargent of New York City has 
conducted world-wide research for lovely win- 
dow shades for our convenience. The in- 
comparable result consists of an eighteenth 
century window shade printed in color from 
original blocks on soft- 
toned backgrounds. The 
design is the same on 
both sides and catches 
the sun’s rays and arti- 


ficial lights with an 
exquisite blending of 
colors. 


Perhaps the most ef- 
fective and satisfactory 
way to tell how exactly 
lovely and perfect are 
these Italian window {| 
shades is to show the 
interesting composition 
in artistic arrangement 
and selection as it ap- 
pears in the apartment 
of a gentleman living in J 
New York. The living- 
room windows are shad- 
ed with typical Italian 
country scenes through 
which the Perugia road 
winds on and on. These 
vistas are hand-blocked 
on a gray background 
and retain their unusual 
and arresting beauty, 
no matter what 
the outside weather 
conditions may be. 
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The windows of the bedroom are a splendid 
example of the effectiveness of decorative 
window shades. A restful green makes a 
beautiful background for the Italian mountain 
and peaceful lake. 

Nor has this inspired bachelor confined all 
of this amazing loveliness to the master rooms 
of his apartment. The small kitchen window 
was transformed into a veritable picture when 
the Dock and Ferry scene was rolled into 
place. 

The windows of every modern dwelling 
cannot look out upon Nature’s glorious scenes, 
but why regret this disadvantage when deco- 
rative shades with all the colorful and romantic 
charm of Italy can bring the gorgeous beauty of 
the Old World within the walls of our own homes? 
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Jodphors in many 
colors, with jockey 
caps, are seen on 
smart young horse \ 


| a y 
women. TLhis outfit 





P : [ 
is correct in each de 


2. ¢e, 
tail. Franklin Simon. 














For summer the 
= sleeveless jacket is 
\ | good. This green 
\ flannel from De Pinna 
is worn with white 
whipcord breeches 
and riding boots. 
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(Below) The small lad will feel smart in this Eng- 
lish looking bath wrap of red and white checked silk 


suitable for indoor wear or for the beach. Rest and ( "0. 


a ; 

From Best come these very masculine looking things 
? 

for underneath: the shorts of green chambray and 


/ t= / P [.: . P 
the Athietic looking shirt of green and Ww hite SAUZC. 


Swagger little trench coats are 
egually good for boys and 
girls. Of cotton twill with 
cap of same. Franklin Simon. 





(Below) Comfortable for the beach is this pirate 
outfit from Best, consisting of a bathing-suit with 
stripcd sweater, plain shorts, cardigan and béret. 


Butter-colored linen makes these monogrammed 
pajamas for the small boy. The collar and cuffs 
are of flowered chintz, linen=bound. Franklin Simon. 
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CLOTHES OF GREAT 
[M[POR TANCE 
FOR 
YOUTHFUL ACTIVITIES 
































A smart short-sleeved linen frock for the small 
girl, from De Pinna, with three motils of 


peasant embroidery and a linen hat to match. 


Yellow pigué, smart both as to fabric and 





color, is used for a tailored dress for the small 
girl, Collar and cuffs of linen. Franklin Simon. 


























) . J . «4 

Polka-dots are good this season for all generations. From Alacy Ya 
. « » . . P 4 44 —_ 

comes this smart crépe frock in black and white for “dress up 


° P i / j y » of J P 
Occasions, with a smocked yoke and hand=-tucked frill of organdie. 


Rest and Co. imports from Afolyneux a charming little rose satin party 
frock for the tiny little girl. It is of peachecolored satin, finely 


plaited, with a stitched yoke and a shoulder flower for ornament. 


From Franklin Simon is this party frock of pink georgette with a 
/ y . J J 7 
plaited panel run through slashes at the [elt side and graduated /heine= 

. P : I. : y 
stitched bands topped by baskets of gaily embroidered flowers. 


(Left) The popularity of all things nautical brings back to favor 
the practical and good-looking sailor suit, beloved of all youngsters. 
This model in blue and white washable material is from De Pinna. 


From Macy is this small boy’s suit of bright China blue linen with 
a trim Tittle single-breasted coat that buttons up exactly like a 




















regular one, anda nice shade hat of the same blue linen to match. 
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Photograph. by Annah Winn 


View of the North Sea, from Scottish moor, Thurso. Very near this point the Hampshire (with Kitchener aboard) was sunk. 











American “guns’’ and guests who have joined the 
shoot at luncheon, on the moor at “ Vester,” 
the shooting estate of the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
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When Crouse Fi ly Over the Highlands 








Miss Frances Griscom, of Philadelphia, 
riding through the rough heather. 


HE yellow broom is waving, the heather 

isin bloom. There is wine in the air... 
the skirl of pipes is heard. From far and wide 
important persons with guns are hastening to 
the Scottish moors. For Scotland is the place 
where good Americans, if the gods love them, 
go in August. 

it isn’t the air there. It isn’t the pibroch. 
It’s the Twelfth. The day’s the thing. On this 
date grouse-shooting, adored by the Golden 
Blest, begins in the British Isles. 

There is reason for excitement. Only in 
Great Britain is the red grouse to be found; a 
bird wild as an eagle, tender because of its diet 
of young heather-tops, and more shot at by 
crowned heads than any other fowl. The bird 
offers, moreover, not only enthralling sport, 
but in the most romantic environment and at a 
moment when the weather is without malice. 
So the world flocks to the Highlands—the world 
which amuses itself. 

The brilliant London season has palled. The 
tumult and the shouting at Lord’s 
for Eton and Harrow are over; 
Goodwood is gone; the odds on its 
runners no longer matter; the 
King’s cutter, with the finest 
British yachts sailing against her, 
has had her hour at Cowes. And 
now the King himself and all the 
King’s men and thousands from 
beyond his realm, from the Euro- 
pean continent and our own, 
are moving on Scotland. 

For four months one may enjoy 
the greatest sport. By the “Fly- 
ing Scotsman” from King’s Cross, 
by the ‘Highland Mary Express” 
from Euston, by motor from every 
point they are racing to greet the 
Twelfth. Nor does one miss the 
democratic touch in all English 
sporting events patronized by the 
Crown. Ten times a season there 
is not standing room on the Clyde 





Keeper and dogs ready for the morning shoot at Thurso. 


THE LUKE 
OF 
THE M(OOR 


BY 
GRACE WILLARD 


steamers. Comparatively few among these 
numbers are likely to get a shot at a grouse. 
It is enough to be in Scotland now that the 
Twelfth is here. 

The fascination of Scotland for Americans 
began a great many years ago when the first 
New Yorker took a grouse moor, ordered for 
himself a pair of beautiful, sensitive guns from 
one of the celebrated London, Alnwick or Irish 
makers, gathered about him a few agreeable 
people and surrendered to the charm of the 
Castle. The Castle was a novelty then, with 
its moat and drawbridge, gable, courtyard, and 
turret; its thirty fireplaces and_ thirty-five 
servants; its pleasant pomp, its old gun-room, 
its piper, its ghost. This, it was discovered, 
was the Life. 

But the first New Yorker came considerably 
after the period when a grouse moor could be 
hired for twenty pounds. It was owing to a 


certain Sir John Sinclair’s prescience that the 
twenty-pound look vanished from the lairds’ 





Stag shot at Erchiess Forest, Inverness. 








Mr. William Williams, of New York, and 


Lady Stonehaven on the Thurso moor. 


faces before it could benefit hardly anybody. 
Sir John saw that in their moors the Scottish 
land-owners held Golconda: the birds hiding in 
the honey-scented heather were so many nug- 
gets. He exploited so cleverly the then tenta- 
tive fashion for “taking a moor” that the lairds 
have blessed him ever since, though the grouse 
are less effusive. Now a good shooting property 
commands a season-rental of several thousand 
guineas and must be secured well in advance. 
This year every shooting in Scotland is said to 
be taken. More Americans than ever before are 
occupying the old castles and manor-houses. 
The glint of their gold compares not unfavor- 
ably with the minted splendor of the gorse, the 
bright-plumaged golden plover and the lustrous 
August weather. 

With the moors at their door the English 
have, during the centuries, put a rare polish on 
their reputation for being the best shots in the 
world. It is characteristic that Americans, 
who must go three thousand miles to shoot a 

moor-fow], are crumpling up their 
birds quite handsomely enough. 
What is more an occasion for com- 
ment is that American women ar 
taking to grouse-shooting like 
ducks to a Lossiemouth stream. 
There have been always, of 
course, English women who join 
the guns on a grouse drive, and 
among these many who are excel- 
lent shots. Princess Mary follows 
the drive with Viscount Lascelles 
at Bretherdale, Westmoreland 
(Yorkshire), Lord Lonsdale’s es- 
tate. Sir Cuthbert Quilter’s 
youngest daughter shoots suf- 
ficiently well to go out with the 
Duke of Atholl at Lord Barnby’s 
shoot, Menzies Moors, Perth. The 
Honorable Mrs. Francis Curzon 


holds a record for last season, 
killing three stags in one day. 
Miss 


(Concluded on page 106) 
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A Short Story by Oscar Graeve : 











ILLUSTRATION BY 
Oscar Howarnpno 
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“Without turn= 
ing, she surveyed 
him in the mir= 
ror. 

really 


: D oOo you 

want to 
know where I’ve 
o¢ 


been to-day? 


he asked.” 

















ONE SUMMER LONG AGO 
When / learts Were Young, and an Old! Oak 


W. a tched the 


T WAS Saturday and the day was warm. 

The day was warm and seductive. It was 
almost twelve o’clock. It was May. 

Suddenly, Henry Marlin felt that he couldn’t 
go home. The thought of going home bored 
him intolerably. He saw it all so’clearly. He 
saw himself and his wife sitting impeccably at 
the table with the butler at attention in back 
of his wife’s chair, for even when they were 
alone, just the two of them, Henry Marlin’s 
wife insisted on a certain degree of formality. 
And afterwards they were to go to Cora 
Wickham’s tea where the new Russian pianist 
was to play. 

No, at last, something within him revolted. 
He couldn’t go home. He had wanted, he had 


dreamed, of something else very different from 
what his home had become, where every piece 


of furniture had to be in its exact place, where 
every meal had to be served formally, where 
every guest had to pass an inspection as rigid 
as if he were seeking membership in an ex- 
clusive club. 

Marlin’s office was on the twelfth floor of 
an office building in West Street. And West 
Street, as you know, except for some hooded 
wharves, is directly on the river. From Mar- 
lin’s window, which was open, one seemed to 
hang over the river dazzling in the sunshine 
of a May noon. The ferries slid their steadfast 
way from one shore to another. A liner was 
nobly headed for the harbor and immemorial 
lands far across the sea. Tugs puffed impor- 
tantly and there was a string of barges. Jets 
of steam, white as a gull’s feathers, rose like 
incense and there was also one slim white 





Ceeping of a Tryst 


yacht . . . and the air was so shimmeringly 
bright it seemed flecked with gold. 

But Henry Marlin, gazing over the river’s 
multitudinous activities, did not see them. He 
was thinking of a summer long ago. He was 
thinking of himself and another when they 
were young and all the world was young. He 
was thinking of that summer twenty years ago 
when he, too, was but a year or two past twenty. 

He turned to his secretary. ‘‘ Will you tele- 
phone my home,” he said, “and say I sha’n’t 
be there until late this afternoon?” 

It was only thirty-five minutes by electric 
train from the Pennsylvania Station to Far 
Rockaway. How different that was from 
twenty years ago when one used the ferry at 
Thirty-fourth Street to get to Long Island 
City, took a slowly (Continued on page 116) 
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AMPBELL'S FRENCH CHEFS! 
mil LY 42 £0 27-27 PF 
Pe RE ee 
° 
" soup of tonic goodness 
r’s 
He 
yas 
“f (C=. snow-white celery has its own peculiar, The finish and perfection achieved in Campbell's 
me delicate flavor — its own wholesome, healthful Celery Soup only make the convenience of its 
i vegetable goodness. It is a food justly famous for service all the more welcome. It requires but the 
ei its deliciousness and its tonic qualities. Campbell's addition of an equal quantity of water and boiling 
aie Celery Soup comes to your table blended by the for three minutes. 
sure hand of the skilled soup-chef— refreshing, 
“ic nourishing, charming to the taste. ; eo F € 
‘ar — . _ Cream of Celery Soup, unusually rich and 
om inviting, is easily prepared by adding milk, cream 
a The celery is selected and prepared with all of Ow > or evaporated milk instead of water, according to 
ol Campbell s strict insistence on quality. Golden Rte y the simple directions on the label. Your grocer has, 
6) country butter and deft seasoning enrich the blend Keres “. or will get for you, any of the 21 Campbell’s Soups 
and perfect its flavor. A masterpiece! ~ listed on every label. 12 cents a can. 
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© Stein & Blaine 


*Madison” 


Black caracul with blended baum marten 


— asmart new model for all occasions ~— 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 
13 and 15 West 57th Street. New York 
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PARIS TURNS ITS BACK 
TO SIMPLICITY 


(Concluded from page 59) 


satin, its brim soft and unstiffened, and 
finished on one side with a large soft bow, 
the ends sweeping the shoulder, the other 
side coming well out toward the cheek, 
and the brim lined with flues of shaded 
gray ostrich, against which a pretty 
profile looks irresistible. 

A very new look is given to some of the 
more simple hats by setting a rather 
wide brim high on the crown, so that the 
slope of the hat spreads out like the petals 
of a sweet-pea. Her colors are black, 
putty beige, bright, rather dark blue, 
gray, coppery tones, one Parma violet, 
with combinations of black and white, 
black and beige, black and red, and 
several shades of the same color, such as 
three blues. 

At the end of a most agreeable and quite 
exciting hour, the three girls entered all 
wearing little evening bonnets of silver 
and gold lace, with curls of colored 
aigrettes set under the ears, like the flat 
locks of hair that are worn on the cheeks. 

A note about evening wraps: Ermine 
comes first; wherever one goes there are 
snowy piles of it. At the Kreisler concert 
at the Opéra, the entrance looked like a 
collection of black and white chessmen, 
for every woman who was not in ermine 
seemed to be wearing a wrap of black 
velvet. Heavy satin vies with velvet, 
and both are much smarter than lamé. 
Rich and lavish fur collars are the rule. 
Some very smart women are wearing 
tortoise-shell shades; some white with 
dark brown fur. 

Shoes are remarkable for their sim- 
plicity. If one sees an elaborate pair in 
the daytime one may conclude that the 
woman wearing it is an outsider. At 
resorts, the low-heeled sandal is coming 
more and more into vogue. It is white or 
pale beige, and is strapped or piped with 
the prevailing color of the ensemble, even 
when the color is gay. But the one-strap 
shoe of white buckskin and tan leather, 
perforated in a design, is still the smart 
woman’s favorite choice in the country. 
If she wears neither of these models, she 
usually substitutes plain pumps or simple 
sandals. Colors are light shades of beige, 
or sometimes gray, both in town and 
country; black or brown, according to 
the costume, in town; navy with navy 
clothes; once in a long while, some other 
color, but this is very rare. 

In the evening, the fashion of matching 
slippers to gown is growing, especially 
when the gown has long panels, as it so 
generally has. Greco tells me he is mak- 
ing nothing but matching crépe de Chine 
for evening. Even in the daytime there 
is a tendency toward the matched shoe, 
navy with navy, brown with brown, and 
gray with gray. The evening model is in 
pump or sandal shape, its form is simple 
and its jewelry unostentatious. [ still 
believe that the pale pink slipper and 
stocking that I observed in Cannes, with 
white or pale gowns, will be a coming 
evening mode. I noticed at the Viennese 
opera that Mrs. Cole Porter had adopted 
this color in her favorite two-strap satin 
sandals, with a little square diamond 
buckle on each strap. 


AND now, about stockings. Nochange, 
is the first verdict. For daytime, the 
smartest color is still a true beige. With 
dark clothes and patent leather or black 
antelope shoes, some smart women chose 
a darker, sunburned tone. We shall see 
more of these sunburned tones when 
women return browned from summer 
vacations. With the gray costumes and 
gray shoes, I still see many more beige 
stockings than gray. Often the beige is 
strongly tinged with gray, but women 
have discovered that a true gray bears no 
relation to skin-color, and that therefore 
the transparent look that we desire above 
all things in our stockings is removed 
when a true gray stocking is worn. What 
is the use of wearing a ‘‘44”’ or “‘50 fine,” 
and risking a run with every movement, 
if the stocking does not look transparent 
after all? This, I am convinced, is the 
explanation for the persistence of the 
beige, or beige-gray stocking with the all- 
gray costume. 
For evening, there are several shades, 


worn according to the color of the costume 
There is a darkish, mauvish, grayish tone 
with red in it (an indescribable shade)’ 
which is worn by some very smart women 
with black or midnight-blue gowns, It is 
all the harder to describe because it 
changes color completely on different 
skins. Then there are several general 
evening shades, the usual faint beige 
worn with matching slippers, and 4 
newer light flesh color, with yellow in it 
and another more pinky, but still not 
pink. These are all called “nude” 
though they differ a good deal in tone 
and are worn with white or pale-colored 
gowns. 

For wear with the middle shades, deep 
rose, the popular bright: red, or sapphire 
blue, the stocking-makers, particularly 
Hellstern, are introducing a sort of apricot 
shade, not very light, which looks pretty 
striking in the hand, but is said to give a 
good effect on the skin. I have not seen 
it worn, as yet. 

The best choice in the evening js 
stockings that blend so perfectly with the 
color of the skin and the color of the gown 
that one does not notice them at all, 
The pink stockings to match the pink 
satin slipper can be found in the good 
establishments. The pink, it must be 
mentioned, is a faint yellow-pink and not 
a blue one. The latter is too countri- 
fied and ingénue for words. A few very 
dark-skinned women like a caramel- 
colored slipper with their evening gowns, 
and match their stockings to it. While 
the pale honey-beige slipper is still very 
often seen, some shoemakers, including 
Greco, declare that they are no longer 
making it for evening. Personally, I like 
the pale pink slipper and stocking very 
much with white gowns. 


O JUMP from the feet to the head, 
you will see on pages sixty and sixty- 
one Antoine’s latest ideas in coiffures. 

“What do you think about women 
letting their hair grow?” I asked him, 
when we went to sketch these heads. 

“They can’t do it,” he answered with 
great emphasis. “It is simply too re- 
actionary for our times. They will not 
return to long hair, generally, any more 
than they will return to long skirts for the 
street. All this talk of long hair exas- 
perates me. What is the object of it? 
They argue that short hair is too informal 
for the more formal evening dress that 
has come into vogue. But short hair is 
certainly most appropriate to the short 
sports mode of the daytime vogue. And 
there is nothing easier than to give a 
effect of long hair. I can make this head,” 
with a gesture toward a blonde crop before 
him, “into an elaborate evening coiffure 
in a few minutes. I will show you howit 
is done.” 

He then took a long “switch” of 
exactly matching blonde hair, divided it 
into two halves, and braided each half 
into a tight, narrow braid. One he coiled 
round the ear in a snail-shell, or macaroon, 
as the French call it. The other he 
wound round the head, the braid stand- 
ing up on its edge, instead of lying flat. 
He brushed the locks over the other 
ear up over the braid to break the 
line, and brought the braid exactly over 
the line of the cut hair in the back of 
the neck, taking off the shingled look 
immediately. 

“There,” he said, “perfectly simple, 
you see, and elaborate enough for 4 
magnificent robe de style, worn on the 
grandest occasion.” 

Then he showed us how he would 
treat the same short blonde hair with 
formal afternoon dress. I need not 
describe it, for the drawing does it better 
than words. The flat rings of hair are 
easily made, for Antoine has invented 4 
new permanent, which enables any one t 
curl the ends into snail-shells, like curling 
a baby’s hair over your fingers. ; 

Then he called a dark girl, with rich 
and heavy, but short, dark hair, brus 
straight back from her forehead. He 
made her an afternoon coiffure, and thea 
an evening one, while we watched his 
fascinating hands. The drawings show 


you just how it was done. 
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were good enough for him. He was rather 
proud than otherwise of the Malones. 

Harvey, the First, had been a horse- 
faced old Irishman who lived in a shanty 
“back of the yards,” and had slung a tin 
dinner-pail over his shoulder as _ he 
tramped off to work at seven o’clock of a 
frosty morning. 

Harvey, the Second, had succeeded, by 
the time he was fifty, in exchanging the 
shanty and the dinner-pail for an apart- 
ment on Lake Shore Drive (one of those 
with two doormen and a plush-lined lift), 
and a membership in the Chicago Club. 
He was, perhaps, a shade less horse-faced 
than Harvey the First, but equally pug- 
nacious as to chin. The packing firm of 
Malone & Company owed most of its 
success to that chin. 

Harvey, the Third, at twenty-three 
was the cosmopolitan product of a series 
of French governesses, a distinguished 
career in hockey at St. Paul’s, and four 
years at Yale, during which his principal 
success was scored in a performance by 
the Dramatic Club of “‘ Androcles and the 
Lion.” (He played the hind-legs of the 
lion.) 

Harvey, the Second, had been content 
with a year at the Marquette Business 
Institute, while Harvey the First—now 
mercifully removed from the scene—used 
odiously to remark with an air of original- 
ity that his only Alma Mater was the 
“‘schocl of hard knocks.” 

None the less, Harvey the Third was in 
some ways the best man of the three. 
He wore blue shirts, and occasionally 
attended opera matinées, but he was not 
at all a sissy boy. He had played foot- 
ball at college, just missing a place on the 
Varsity team. He knew a good deal 
about automobiles, and lunched regularly 
at the HYP Club. In short, you can gain 
a pretty good idea of him when I tell you 
he was the sort of fellow who would have 
liked to have had a year at Oxford if he 
hadn’t been afraid of being precious— 
but he had never yet visited the Stock 
Yards. 


HIS last was a rather delicate point. 

Harvey, the First, had gloried in the 
Yards. The smell of the glue factories 
was perfume in his nostrils; the little 
village of cattle-pens and sheep-sheds 
constituted his world; he neither knew 
nor cared for any other. Late in life, 
when he had risen to the eminence of a 
rosewood office in a hermetically sealed 
building, he used to throw open the 
windows on fine summer evenings and 
stand with his head back drinking in 
great breaths of the pungent air. 

And once, when a celebrated French 
comédienne—was it Bernhardt or Réjane? 
—was playing a week in repertory at 
McVicker’s Theater, he insisted on ac- 
companying the party on a personally 
conducted tour of the slaughter-houses, 
and had grinned with unholy joy at the 
great lady’s shrieks and shudders and 
half-simulated swoons. 

Harvey, the Second, took the Yards 
for granted. He lived there and worked 
there, but found no joy in the living and 
working. It was by no means his world. 
He was interested in his business largely 
because it had made him one of the rich- 
est men in the Middle West. He en- 
joyed making combinations, merging and 
amalgamating and other mysterious 
parlor pastimes of the financially great 
which are called illegal only when they 
get into the courts. But to Harvey, the 
Second, the smell of the Glue Factory 
was just a smell, not a symbol, and he 
was secretly relieved that his son pre- 
ferred selling bonds on LaSalle Street to 
probing the problems of the tanning trade. 

As for Harvey the Third, he never 
thought much about the matter. He 
sold bonds teciuse all his friends were 
selling them. It seemed the thing to do. 
And he had never been to the Yards for 
two good reasons: (1) His father had 
never asked him, and (2) It was a long 
way off, anyhow. 

When a fellow plays squash from five 
to seven at the Racquet Club, dines at 
the Casino at eight, dances half the night 
away, and then more or less has to make 
a stab at being at his office next morning 
around nire-—well, I ask you, has he time 
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(Continued from page 69) 


to drive all the way to Forty-something 
hundred south of the river, especially 
if he has a father who’s out of the house 
by 8:15? I ask you, has he? 

More than once Harvey had almost 
screwed his courage up to the point of 
saying, ‘“‘I’ll ride out to the Yards with 
you to-morrow, Dad.”’ But somehow the 
appropriate moment for this was hard to 
find. It would have to be done casually, 
he felt sure—otherwise Dad would be 
likely to be shocked. (That he would 
also have been pleased did not occur to 
Harvey.) And like most American 
fathers and sons, the Malones were far 
too shy of each other to be casual with 
success. 

So Harvey, the Second, never asked his 
son to go with him, and Harvey, the 
Third, never dared ask his father if he 
might go, and life moved on very pleas- 
antly for all that. It is quite likely this 
particular young bond salesman might 
not have come into his heritage at all if 
it had not been for—the girl. But you 
shall see how that happened. 


O BEGIN with, she was a rather com- 

mon girl. She was only a second gen- 
eration, her father, instead of her grand- 
father, having been the one who swung 
the tin dinner-pail. As for her grand- 
father, nobody had ever heard of him, 
which, perhaps, was just as well. 

Her family made some sort of patent 
breakfast food which Mrs. Malone had 
tried and disliked intensely (it was the 
year she had been on a carbohydrate diet 
to build up her heart energy). What was 
worse, they lived on the south side. In 
Chicago you don’t live on the south side. 
You just don’t, that’s all; there can be no 
argument about it. And when Mrs. 
Malone looked them up in the social 
register to confirm her suspicion that 
they belonged to all of the wrong clubs 
(and of course none of the right ones), she 
was horrified to discover they weren’t 
even mentioned. 

“Tt just shows, Harvey dear, what sort 
of climbers they are,” she said. ‘‘Not 
even in the register.” 

“TI don’t see that it shows anything of 
the kind,” said Harvey, stubbornly. 
“Maybe they don’t want to be in it.” 

Mrs. Malone tossed her head, and 
laughed scornfully, as she poured herself 
a second cup of coffee. The family were 
having one of their cozy little late morn- 
ing chats in the early American breakfast 
room. 

“Not want to be in it!” she said. 
“Anybody called Porringer—what did 
you say her name was, Harvey? Oh, yes, 
Georgianna. A very pushing sort of girl, 
I’m sure. Anybody named Georgianna 
Porringer couldn’t help being pushing.” 


ARVEY’S sister Annette flopped in, 

wearing a pink marabou dressing- 
gown, and rubbing her eyes and yawning. 
She had the permanently sleepy look of the 
hostess of a night club, but it was only 
because she was president of the Junior 
League. 

“T think it sounds Victorian and 
charming,” said Annette. ‘Is she pretty, 
Harvey? You know, I might be able to 
use her in our next play for children. 
Violet’s down with bronchitis, and I 
haven’t any one to do ‘The Camel with 
the Wrinkled Knees’ or ‘The Talking 
Cricket.’ I wonder why,” she added 
parenthetically, “‘we’re always having 
to be animals?” 

“Thank you, Sis.” Harvey was stiffly 
polite. “I hardly think she’s sunk to 
that, yet. She’s only coming out to-night.” 

“Yes, and what sort of a coming-out 
will she have?” demanded Harvey’s 
mother. “I can see it all in my mind’s 
eye—a jungly sort of room with pink 
and purple lights and a colored orchestra, 
and horrid little squares of painted ice- 
cream served in paper cups. Oh, Harvey, 
I beg you not to go, for my sake!” 

“‘T told you, Mother, twenty times that 
I have already accepted.” 

“Well, but that doesn’t mean you have 
to go. There are ways.” 

And Annette, who had once spent a 
winter in Neuilly, translated languidly, 
“Tl y a toujours des moyens.” 

Harvey thrust out his chin—it was 


a very determined chin—and stood up, 
looking very blond and square and 
strong-minded, indeed. 

“T am out for dinner, Mother,” he 
said, simply. 

“Oh,” cried Mrs. Malone, “this is 
what comes of letting you go on that 
dreadful West Indian cruise with your 
Aunt Marjorie. I+ might haye known 
what would happen,.-with her lack of 
standards. All you need to do is to go 
away to meet the atrocities you’ve spent 
your life avoiding at home.” 

“You couldn’t have spent your life 
avoiding the Porringers,” Annette pointed 
out, “if you never even knew they 
existed.” 

“How do you know I didn’t? Didn’t 
I live on their bran two whole winters? 
Father, say something to him, do.” 


RS. MALONE cast a desperate 
glance across the curly-maple table at 
the back of the Chicago Examiner propped 
up on the newspaper rack. But all in 
vain; her husband was no longer behind 
it. He had slipped out unnoticed some 
minutes before. It was by such silent 
diplomacy that Mr. Malone was enabled 
to continue his successful career as the 
executive head of Malone and Company. 
“Very well, then,” said Mrs. Malone, 
who, it must be noted, had the grace 
to abandon a hopeless cause. ‘But 
mark my words—you’ll regret it. You 
may say what you like, but you can’t mix 
generations.” 

“Oh, Mother,” said Harvey; and An- 
nette added, ““What do you mean, mix 
generations?” 

“You know perfectly well what I 
mean,” said Mrs. Malone, with vigor. 
“Harvey is a third-generation Chicagoan, 
if not a fourth. He has the standards of 
his generation. He’s got the point of view 
of his kind of people, people who have 
lived in one place long enough to have 
made a_ background for themselves. 
What are families for if he hasn’t? But 
this Porringer person—this—this break- 
fast-food belle—” (Here Harvey left 
the room with dignity.) ‘What kind of 
standards do you suppose she’s got?” 

“None, I should think,” said Annette. 

“Wrong, as usual,” snapped Mrs. 
Malone, quite like the Red Queen. 
“Everybody has some kind of standards, 
even tke criminal in the streets, or the 
world wouldn’t get even as far as it does. 
But Georgianna’s can’t be the same as 
Harvcy’s. She’s one jump nearer the soil 
than he is. She’s bound to see things in 
a more primitive way. In an older city, 
where people have been nice for hun- 
dreds of years, you wouldn’t notice it so 
much. But in Chicago we’ve only had 
four sets of ages, and the first two are as 
different from the others as dark is from 
daylight.” 

“‘My lord,” said Annette, a little less 
sleepily than usual, “I never thought of 
that before. Then if Harvey married 
Georgianna, what generation would their 
children be? Would you split the differ- 
ence and call them—?” 

‘Annette, this is no laughing matter,” 
said her mother, coldly. “Besides, if 
Harvey marries Georgianna, I shall get 
Bright’s disease and die inside of a 
month—so it won’t matter to me what 
generation they are.” 


ELL, Harvey went to the party, 

after all. Ithink Mrs. Malone must 
have been gifted with some sort of pro- 
phetic instinct, for it was exactly the kind 
of party she had said it would be. 

In Chicago débutantes come out two 
ways. One way is when they are properly 
presented, wearing white or shell-pink 
crépe at a fuddy-duddy tea given in their 
own homes, by their own mothers, who 
are wearing the dowager equivalent for 
white or shell-pink crépe, which is usually 
black velvet. At this kind of thing, there 
are lots of chrysanthemums and cherished 
old family friends about, and afterwards 
there is a small dinner-dance, either at 
the house or the Casino Club, where the 
débutante, still in her artless crépe, 
spurns a number of costly orchids sent 
her by masculine admirers and appears 
instead with an old-fashioned colonial 
bouquet—$7.50 at any good florist’s— 
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the gift of her grandmother. She usual] 

tells the reporters about this, and it coun 
out the next day in “The Chaperon’s 
Comments on Society” as proof that girls 
are still every bit as sweet as they look 
This is the proper way to make your bow 
in the Windy City. 

Then there is the other way: the wa: 
Georgianna Porringer chose. It js a 
incidentally, the easiest, and it is cer- 
tainly extremely expensive. 

The ballroom—in one of the unfashion. 
able clubs—was jungly, and there were 
pink and purple lights and a colored or. 
chestra and horrid little squares of painted 
ice-cream served in paper cups, just as 
Mrs. Malone had said. There were also 
clouds of cigarette smoke and crowds of 
very common slightly intoxicated young 
men who parked their hip flasks among 
the dinner dishes and forgot all about 
them, and lurched across the room from 
the wavering stag line to cut in on girls 
whose names they couldn’t remember, 
There were numbers of young women 
with no backs to their dresses and no 
fronts to their figures who performed 
strange steps in dark corners with boys 
they had never been introduced fo, 
There was too much light, too much 
noise, too much to eat, and a great deal 
too much to drink. In fact, the whole 
show was a mess of the worst description, 
But—there was Georgianna. 

Miss Porringer had the brand of beauty 
nothing could kill, not even a Nile green 
velvet atrocity trimmed with sequins and 
the fact that she had, regrettably, been 
sent to the wrong academy. She was very 
tall and slender, with cascades of black 
curls and the sort of complexion no 
amount of makeup can spoil. She hada 
lovely mouth and teeth like pearls, danced 
like a breeze, and was, unfortunately, on 
this night of nights, as she said herself, 
more than a little “‘ buffy.” 


FTER about the forty-fifth fox-trot 
this radiant lady and Harvey 

Malone III. went to sit on the stairs 
leading to the cloak rooms—one might 
have thought they would have chosen a 
more private place—and when they 
came back (in time for the forty-sixth 
fox-trot) they said they were engaged. 

It had taken them some seven minutes 
to arrive at an understanding. Harvey 
thought Georgianna was the prettiest 
girl he had ever seen, and as for Georgi- 
anna, she had made up what mind she 
had to make up long ago, in the first days 
of that fatal West Indian cruise, that she 
wouldn’t marry anyone else but Harvey, 
at least not for a year or two. She really 
didn’t care so much about his money (she 
had plenty of that herself) or his position 
(she hadn’t been out of college long 
enough to feel the dire difference be- 
tween the Malones and the Porringers). 
Harvey was big and blond, and blue-eyed, 
with a dimple in his chin and the kind of 
looks that had proved the ruin of many 
a debbie’s peace of mind — that was 
enough for Georgianna. 

Their conversation ran something like 
this: 

Hr—Gosh, you look sort of marvelous 
to-night. 

SHE—Do I really? 
head’s splitting. 

HEe—So’s mine. I say, Georgie, let’s 
be engaged for a while—What do you say? 

SHE—It’s all right with me. But don’t 
tell mother. She’d make an awful fuss. 

He—Mine would, too. Let’s not tell 
any one at all. ; 

The bargain was not even sealed with 
a kiss. After all, as Georgianna said, 
they’d done that so thoroughly before. 
She jumped up impulsively as the music 
started, exclaiming, ‘‘Come on, Harvey, 
they’re playing ‘Sometimes I’m Happy. 
Isn’t that trombone gorgeous?” : 

For a strictly private engagement, quite 
a few people seemed to know about it 
before the evening was over. Some of 
the girls cornered Georgianna in the 
dressing-room about three in the mort- 
ing, and fell into her arms with the usual 
feminine outpouring of screams and sent 
mental giggles. But Miss Porringer was 
glacial and inarticulate as ever. 

By the end of the week nearly all the 

(Concluded on page 102) 
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“The Golden Turban,” hangs in a 
notable private collection 


Lavy 


Subject of (elebraled Lainlings 


The greatest beauly since 
Lady Hamilton 


ED-GOLD Titian hair crowning a 
lovely Grecian head, like a torrent 
of sunshine enveloping some exquisite 
flower; great amber eyes; ivory skin, 
“ .,. delicate as the tints that hold lily 
and rose by pale moonlight,’”—this is 
the wondrous beauty of Lady Lavery. 
Beauty which vividly attests that life 
has its masterpieces just as music has, 
or sculpture, or painting. 

The wife of Sir John Lavery, the 
internationally-known British painter, 
Lady Lavery is the inspiration of many 
of his paintings which hang in the 
famous galleries of Europe. 

Such beauty as Lady Lavery’s gives 
so much to the world. To the artist— 
inspiration; to life—color and romance. 
And nothing contributes to this precious 
quality more delicately—more elusively 
than the exquisite beauty of her lovely 
skin. ‘ 

Knowing well the irresistible charm 
of her “lily and rose” complexion, Lady 
Lavery has considered—perhaps more 
than most women—the art of cultivat- 
ing a beautiful skin. 





prin everything—she believes in a 
simple method of care. “For, after 
all,” she told us with knowing conviction, 

the secret of a lovely skin lies in keeping it 
clean. My formula is a simple one. I always 
use Pond’s! The Cold Cream, the fine silky 
Cleansing Tissues, a dash of the Skin Fresh- 
ener, then the Vanishing Cream—that is all.” 

To achieve the same wonderful results 
which cause Lady Lavery to prefer the 
Pond’s method of care to all others—use the 
four products daily. Use them together, as 
she uses them, in the new Pond’s way. A 
Way so simple—so delightful—so thoroughly 
efficacious, 









Go, fashion me with jewell’d gold, 
With coral pink and ivory white 
And delicate as the tints that hold 
Lily and rose by pale moonlight,— 
Go, fashion me with loving care 
And all the skill that art can bring 
A figure of my Lady fair.— 

A gossamer and dainty thing. 


—from a poem 
dedicated to Lady Lavery 


Lave RY 


First — as always, apply Pond’s light and 
fragrant Cold Cream. Its purifying oils pene- 
trate deep down into the pores lifting out 
every particle of dirt. 

THeN—with Pond’s Cleansing Tissues wipe 
away gently and completely every trace of 
oil and dust. 

Next—tone and firm the skin with Pond’s 
Freshener. It closes the pores, leaves your 
skin refreshed and fine without a trace of 
oiliness. 

Last—for a final touch of loveliness 
apply the merest breath of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. 

Just one treatment—and your mirror 
will reflect a new, enchanting loveliness. 
Daily treatment—and you will see in 
your own skin that glorious opalescence 
of youth—that smooth, soft texture you 
have so often envied in others. 
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week's supply of allfour preparations 








Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. H 
122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 








y Name 
This painting hangs in the Guildhall Gallery, Street 
London. By Sir Fohn Lavery. 
Se 





Utterly enchanting is Lady 
Lavery’s Dressing Table. Its 
priceless Venetian glass mirror 
of that wonderfully subtle gray- 
blue tone, hangs above tremulous 
ruffies of palest pink—like a moon- 
beam hovering over a rose. On its 
crystal top stand jade green jars 
of Pond’s Two Creams and the 
Tonic Skin Freshener. 
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younger set appeared to be in the secret, 
as well as a number of their elders—but not 
as many as you would suppose, owing to 
the mid-Western custom of keeping the 
ages separate, like the sheep and the goats. 
The Malones were the only ones who 
_heard nothing. They saw as little of 
Harvey’s friends as most American 
parents do. 


ARVEY really enjoyed being en- 

gaged very much. It was, of course, 
annoying that the Porringers insisted on 
living so far away—Fllis Avenue seemed 
like the jumping-off place to this supercil- 
ious young gold-coaster—but the fact 
that they did, and that it took him at 
least half an hour to reach their house, 
provided him with a welcome excuse to 
stay at home as little as possible. 

And it was fun to go to dances with 
Georgianna, to enter the ballroom with 
the proud sensation that every man in the 
place envied you the dazziing bit of 
thistledown on your arm. 

They would have liked to play around 
the town in a happy desultory fashion 
seven nights out of seven. But, being 
hardworking Chicago children, they 
couldn’t do it. Harvey followed the cus- 
tom of his contemporaries and confined 
his gaieties to Friday and Saturday 
nights. If he hadn’t done that, he 
would have been too sleepy to live. 

As for Georgianna, she sold toy bal- 
loons for the Tllinois Children’s Home and 
Aid, and cigarettes for the Red, White and 
Blue Club, and programs for the Voca- 
tional Society for Shut-ins, besides ap- 
pearing as a mannequin in the St. Luke’s 
fashion show, and a chorus girl in the 
Service Club benefit, in which she wore 
silver tights and did a not very nice dance 
that brought down the house. Débutantes 
have to do these things, especially if they 
have names like Porringer. 

But the rest of the time, when she and 
Harvey were together, was exceedingly 
pleasant. They got on so well with each 
other. Harvey thought sometimes, 
though not very often, of his mother’s 
absurd strictures on the evils of mixing 
generations, and smiled contemptuously. 
Poor mother, she was a great dear, of 
course, but dreadfully out of date. 
Georgianna was just as much a lady as 
any girl he knew, more of one than a lot 
of the daughters of his family’s friends. 





HERE was just one thing about her 

he couldn’t understand. That was 
her attitude toward her family. She 
loved them, of course. Harvey supposed 
that was only natural. He loved his 
family, too, But silently. And Georgi- 
anna always wanted to talk about hers. 

Harvey would have been relieved if the 
conversation had remained centered on 
his prospective mother-in-law, a stout, 
harmless soul, who can best be described 
as the sort of woman whose evening 
dresses are all trimmed with ostrich 
feathers. But Georgianna’s major pas- 
sion seemed to be Mr. Porringer. 

She was the eldest of the children, and 
her father’s favorite. Ever since her 
baby days she had played her little 
games in his dressing-room before break- 
fast and at night looked forward to his 
homecoming for a romp which was the 
treat of the day for her. When she grew 
a little older he used to take her out to 
the factory to spend the morning. These 
were red-letter occasions on her calendar. 
She was the pet of all the Porringer 
employees, a bright, precocious child, so 
pretty that at sixteen a famous artist had 
been engaged to paint her picture, a 
picture that was afterwards used as a 
poster on every package of Porringer’s 
Parboiled ‘Heart O’ Hay,” the “perfect 
breakfast food.” 

From then on Georgianna felt she 
played an active part in the business. It 
seemed to her the most commonplace 
thing in the world to run out to her 
father’s office twice a week. She was on 
speaking terms with nearly all the execu- 
tives; always had a smile or a passing word 
for the staff. The staff adored her, too 
To them, she was the living and lovely 
embodiment of ‘Heart O’ Hay,” so 
perhaps she did have something to do 
with the success of the business, after all. 


THIRD GENERATION 


(Concluded from page 100) 


It made Harvey distinctly uncomfort- 
able to hear his lady-love prattling 
learnedly away about monthly averages, 
and winter crops, and weak markets, not 
to mention labor problems and the budget 
system. The day she insisted on driving 
him out to inspect the plant was pure 
torture to this sensitive youth. He 
viewed with dismay the unswerving com- 
petence with which she led him through 
a labyrinth of workrooms humming with 
hordes of white-garbed minions, the glib- 
ness with which she explained the hidden 
principles of cereal composition. Not 
even that bad quarter of an hour in 
Porringer’s mahogany sanctum could 
dim his impression of Georgianna’s dis- 
concerting capability. Worse than that, 
at the end of that endless afternoon he 
knew as well as he knew his own name 
that Georgianna expected him to return 
her hospitality. He would have to take 
Georgianna to the Yards! 

His inmost soul recoiled in horror at the 
thought. For weeks he had been staving 
off the ghastly moment with every wit 
at his command. It was enough for Miss 
Porringer merely to mention she liked 
her roast beef rare to make Harvey blush 
in confusion, and instantly suggest a 
matinée or a day in the country. 


UT Georgianna was not thin-skinned. 
Neither was she altogether tactful. 
When she found that her indiscreet inquir- 
ies as to the inner workings of Malone 
and Company remained unanswered, she 
substituted a series of hints so broad that 
even Harvey was powerless to check their 
flow. He did all he could. He did more 
than anybody would have believed him 
capable of doing. He passed some 
hectic days and sleepless nights wonder- 
ing whether he could possibly pretend 
that his father didn’t allow visitors or 


that the plant had suddenly burned 
down. He grew perceptibly thinner 
worrying over the catastrophe that 


threatened him. 

However, Georgianna was relentless. 
And one day, as they lingered over 
a convivial chocolate malted milk, 
Harvey gave way, goaded past endur- 
ance, and stammered out, “I'll take 
you to the Yards if you like, Georgie. 
Some day next week, maybe.” 

“That will be marvelous,” said Miss 
Porringer, at once. ‘What day can you 
make it?” 

“Oh, any time you like.” 

**T want to see the killing,”’ said Georgi- 
anna, murderously. ‘“That’s all I care 
about. No canning pineapples for me! 
But some one told me they don’t do it 
every day. What days do they kill, 
Harvey dear?” 

“*]—I—really—I think I’ve forgotten,” 
said poor Harvey miserably. “I can find 
out from Father.” 

“Tt must be terrible,” Georgianna re- 
marked, placidly. “If I scream or faint 
or something, you must promise to catch 
hold of me. Of course, you don’t mind, 
you’ve seen it so many times.” 

“Of course. Georgie, would you like 
to see the new show at the Palace? I 
hear that Beatrice Lillie—” 

“Do you know—’”’ Georgianna’s tone 
was dreamy but enthusiastic— “I knew 
an English girl at school who had a 
Baedeker of the United States, and she 
said three-quarters of the part about 
Chicago was cracking up the Stock 


Pet 


Yards! 


THAT night Harvey called his father’s 
secretary, Miss Bassett, on the tele- 
phone. Miss Basset was efficient. 

“Certainly, Mr. Malone, I can arrange 
that easily. No, indeed, it is no trouble 
at all. Why, no, I don’t need to speak 
to your father about it unless you wish. 
Just let me know the day*you’re coming, 
that’s all that’s necessary.” 

“Thank you. I—” 

“Would you like to take your friend 
to lunch at the Saddle & Sirloin Club? 
That’s what your father usually does 
with his distinguished guests.” 

“Thank you,” said Harvey again. 
“Thank you very much. If you can 


make the arrangements—”’ 
He felt slightly better after this con- 
versation, and definitely abandoned his 


tentative plot of decoying Georgianna 
into planning her excursion for a day when 
there wouldn’t be any killing. For one 
thing, he knew, if he did that, it would 
only prolong the agony, for she would 
drag him there again and again, till she 
saw what she wanted. For another, it 
would shake her belief in his omniscience. 


HE fateful day dawned bright and 

clear. It was warm and sticky for 
November: the wind from the south 
brought a whiff of the glue factories even 
as far north as the apartment on the Lake 
Shore Drive. Harvey dressed himself 
for the occasion with care. He was a 
dapper youth. 

He wore a dounie-breasted gray broad- 
cloth and stuck a red carnation in his 
buttonhole to lend that jaunty note he 
usually was able to supply without floral 
assistance. But to-day he felt pale and 
distraught. 

“Do I look as squiffy as I feel?” 

He stepped into the new motor and 
murmured ‘Miss Porringer’s” with lips 
he was scarcely able to part. 

No one knew where he was going— 
neither his mother, nor Annette, nor even 
Dad. 

Georgianna was waiting for him. She 
was wearing a green leather coat, with a 
bunch of gardenias pinned on the front. 

“They say you can never look at your 
clothes again,’ she remarked, “‘much 
less wear them, but I don’t care.” 

They got into the tumbril—no, how 
absurd! the car, and Harvey said, ‘‘The 
Yards, please.” 

Winston was a well-trained chauffeur; 
he did not even flick an eyelash. Under 
his iron hand the engine throbbed into 
life with a sinister purr. 

Georgianna was babbling away. 

“See, Harvey, I brought my smelling 
salts, just in case—wasn’t that a good 
idea? Oh, isn’t this great fun? I am so 
thrilled I don’t know what to do. Mother 
hasn’t the least idea where Iam. Are we 
really going to lunch out there?” 

She was starry-eyed with excitement. 
Harvey kept repeating to himself, over 
and over, ‘Georgie mustn’t find out I’ve 
never done this before. She mustn’t 
find out!” 

He realized she would honestly be 
shocked, if not disgusted, at the indiffer- 
ence that had kept him from investigating 
his father’s business, with the same 
thoroughness as that with which she had 
investigated Porringer’s Parboiled Hay. 
His only safety lay in putting up such an 
excellent bluff that she could never 
fathom his secret ignorance. 

He glanced at the waste of dreary 
backwaters through which the car was 
plowing a majestic path. Tumble-down 
hovels, dingy brick drug-stores, cheap 
groceries, swarms of colored children 
around the entrance to a movie theater, 
junk shops and second-hand jewelers, 
signs in Polish, in Yiddish, in Greek—in 
brief, South Halstead Street at its worst 
and smelliest. As they went farther west 
the smells grew stronger, then merged 
and were lost in the fearful fumes of one 
increasing smell, the odor of the glue fac- 
tories in action! 

‘“We must be nearly there now.” 

This was the way Dad came every day; 
there was comfort in that thought some- 
how. Grand-dad, too— 


EFORE them loomed a great forbid- 

ding stone gate, surmounted by a 
steer’s head sculptured in stone. The 
Yards at last—Through the gates, and 
there they were, with a vengeance. The 
Stock Yards Bank, the Clydesdale Asso- 
ciation, the Drovers’ Gazette. Past a 
small clump of buildings, and then there 
was nothing but a sea of pens, miles and 
miles of pens, stretching away as far as 
the eye could reach. 

“Oh, Harvey, look at the cowboys 
chasing those sheep; what are they doing 
that for? Who are they?” 

“They’re the buyers,” 
rashly. 

Now the sheep were around them, 
bleating and bumping their silly heads 
against the fenders of the car. Georgi- 
anna shrieked, but Winston kept calmly 
on as if nothing had happened. 


said Harvey, 


HARPER’S BAzap 


A cheerful emissary from Miss Basset 
was waiting to receive them on the sis 
of the office. He had never seen ee 
before, but he knew the car, so that od 
all right. a 

“Mr. Malone?” he said, with a Tisin 
inflection Harvey prayed Georgie might 
not notice. ‘This way, if you please 
You’re just in time. They’ll be through 
with the killing in a minute.” 

Hurrah! what if they were too late 
after all? Then perhaps—but there wa, 
Georgie tugging at his sleeve. , 

“Dear, you must hold on to me tight 
and show me just where to walk.” 

“Up the steps, please,” said the cheer. 
ful emissary, leading the way along the 
bridge that spanned the tracks of the 
elevated railroad. 

“The Bridge of Sighs,” Harvey mur. 
mured. ° 

“Yes, it is a fine day,” said the emis. 
sary. 

On the other side of the bridge they 
were met by another cheerful young 
man, this one robed in sacrificial white 
like an interne. But, of course, internes 
always wore white when they assisted at 
operations, didn’t they? 

“This way, please,” said the youngman 
in white. ‘You're just in time.” | 


ARVEY clasped Georgianna’s hand 
in his, and moved bravely up the 
runway in the direction of a huge black 
door. From behind the door rose a grue- 
some keen, last will and testament of all 
departed porkers since the univers 
began. What was it Sydney Carton said 
—‘‘It is a far, far better thing I do than] 
have ever done be—”’ Nonsense! Mustn't 
think of that now. Nor that other thing, 
either, “Abandon hope, all ye who enter 
here.” That was Dante, though; sounded 
better in Italian. How did it go? 

“You are now approaching,” said the 
young man in white, ‘‘the largest hog- 
kill in the world. Three thousand hogs 
are slaughtered here daily. It takes six- 
teen minutes for the hog to travel from 
the chutes by which it enters to the re- 
frigerating room. This way, if you 
please.” 

The black doors swung open, and Har- 
vey had a glimpse of a seething caldron, 
wherein strange formless things writhed 
in a foam of murky bubbles. He smelle: 
a smell of fresh warm gore and there 
directly in front of him, towered a giant 
negro, scarlet from top to toe, his knife 
upraised in savage triumph. 

Ten minutes later the young man in 
white opened another door that led to the 
outer world once more. Harvey staggered 
out and looked at Georgianna. She was 
only slightly pale. True, she had been 
squealing almost as much as the pigs only 
a moment before, but by now she had 
herself well in hand. Harvey was grateful 
to her for that. 

His own forehead was damp with 
horror. Oh, but the air felt good on tt. 
He had just one desire in his soul, to crawl 
to the nearest mountain-top and live o 
fruit salad the rest of his life. 

At the foot of the steps leading dow 
from the bridge they were met by Mis 
Bassett. 

“Oh, Mr. Malone,” she said, “I wa 
just coming to look for you. Your fathet 
sent me to tell you your lunch was @ 
ordered at the club, but would you let the 
steward know which you prefer—toa 
loin of pork or a porterhouse steak.” ’ 

‘““Oh,” said Georgie, her eyes as brigh 
and stupid as a bird’s, “do let us have! 
porterhouse steak.”’ 


“ AND he fainted dead away, Mammi 





can you tie that?’”’ Miss Porringt! 
was describing the incidents of tne da} 
several hours later to her breathless pa" 
ent. “After standing up like a soldi’ 
through the slaughter-house, too. [sn ) 
that queer? But what I couldn't unde 
stand was the thing he said just before 
keeled over.” 

““What did he say?” 

“He gave me the funniest look, one 
as if he’d never seen me before in his 
and then he shook his head—like this 
and he said in a sort of a whisper, ‘Moth 
was right!’ Now what do you think ® 
meant by that, Mamms?” 
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eyes under spirited chestnut eyebrows, a 
strength that helped him to hold his 
head up. 

She was so alert, so untouched by the 
toughness of experience. She, too, had 
suffered, but she hadn’t got used to it. 
The trouble with Hubert Drummond was 
that he had got used to his suffering. 
Every fiber of his being was dulled into 
acquiescence. 

He didn’t see any way out because 
what you have borne for many years con- 
ceals the way of escape. If he had been 
thirty instead of forty or if he had been a 
bully, he might have got rid of Mabel. 
But if you mind giving pain more than 
taking it, the alternative of getting rid of 
people is denied you. ; 

Besides, leaving wives is a miserable 
business. By the time you have lived 
ten years with any woman you have to 
leave a part of yourself behind with her. 
Hubert didn’t love Mabel, he had already 
reached that dangerous milestone toward 
habitual resentment, when he found him- 
self disliking in his wife traits and man- 
nerisms he would not have disliked in 
any one else. But he had once loved her. 
The ghost of his dead love haunted him 
still. When she cried he couldn’t help 
remembering how moved he had been 
when he was first allowed to kiss away her 
tears. She had cried so persistently since 
that he had long ago given up this prac- 
tice; he went out of the room now instead. 

Hubert hadn’t any illusions about him- 
self. He knew he didn’t behave well to 
Mabel. Husbands who are constant to 
their wives from any other reason than 
love seldom behave well to them. Hubert 
was morose and irritable, and he never 
asked about Mabel’s complaints. She 
always told him about them whether he 
asked or not, but he knew she would 
have liked him to ask. 


T WAS his first holiday for five years 

and he had hoped to spend it in a 
health resort. A hot, dull, blind, semi- 
smart corner of Europe, under mountains. 
He wasn’t allowed the sport of climb- 
ing the mountains, because it made Mabel 
nervous. He often thought she only re- 
membered what he liked in order to stop 
his doing it. He had to occupy himself 
with reading English newspapers, going 
for long stupid walks by himself or playing 
golf with retired fellow-countrymen who 
had a grievance. It seemed to Hubert 
that all his retired fellow-countrymen 
had grievances; it was what they retired 
on. Hubert hid from Mabel that he 
took tea regularly at the English tea- 
room because she would have stopped it. 
She would from the first have seen what 
was going to happen. 

What she wouldn’t have guessed was 
that Hubert, quite simply, loved both the 
Presences. He didn’t want to make love 
to either of them. He thought that he 
had finished with that precarious pas- 
time. Love-making requires energy, you 
can’t just sit in your shoes and feel it 
“softly flicker all over you like sunshine. 

Hubert took his sunshine with absolute 
passivity. He didn’t even ask their 
names. He came into the pretty clean 
room, all blue and gray, and instantly the 
Elder Presence moved forward in her 
light dress and he sought and found the 
friendly lightening of her eyes, and said 
“*Good-afternoon,” and she said, ‘ Will 
you sit here?” and he sat there. Gen- 
erally there was a flower on the table; 
everything about the tea-room reminded 
him of an English garden, very deep in 
the country, where there was no dust. 


FTER a time she didn’t even ask him 
what he wanted, she just brought it; 
always enough hot water, always enough 
butter, always newly made, fresh-tasting 
food. 
Then, if she wasn’t too busy, she stood 
tall and slim by the side of his table, and 
talked about the walks in the neighbor- 


hood, the universe and the weather. 
Never about themselves. He didn’t 
know if she talked well or not. Her 


voice was like water in a thirsty land, her 
unasking spirit healed his badgered, cross- 
questioned heart. 

How wonderful to know a woman who 


THE RELIEF PARTY: 


(Continued from page 51) 


had no claims on you, who asked you 
nothing! Not after weeks and weeks, not 
when you’d managed to call and play 
bridge with her! And it was not lack of 
interest. She was very interested in 
everything he told her. She was, except 
about herself, utterly at her ease upon 
any subject; about herself she might have 
been at ease too, only she never allowed 
the conversation to touch upon herself. 

They lent him books, and they dis- 
cussed them. He lent them books, and 
they had more discussions. The Red 
Head flamed and flew about them, more 
insistent, more energetic, but with the 
same exquisite immunity from claims. 
She too didn’t care about Hubert, except 
to be nice to him. She wanted to see 
him cheerful, she wanted to make him 
laugh, and she liked his cating the beauti- 
ful food she cooked. They did every- 
thing themselves, though they always 
looked as if they didn’t. The tall fair 
Presence waited. The young flying Red 
Head cooked. She came up-stairs some- 
times when the rush was over. Hubert 
always arrived late on purpose to be sure 
of seeing her. He loved to watch the 
wonderfully sweet smile the little fierce 
face melted into, and to feel the cordial 
grasp of her hand. 

He had begun shaking hands with her, 
not with the Other One. 





HEN no one else was there, they 

all three sat and talked as fast and 
loud as they could. He told them all 
about his ‘experiences in the War. He 
had been in Mesopotamia, in the last 
relief expedition to Kut. The one that 
got there, too late for anything but bare 
victory, and victory in Mesopotamia 
could be peculiarly bare. 

“You see,” he explained, “I have a 
theory about being besieged. I think you 
can’t be relieved unless you break out 
yourself. What relief expeditions can do 
is to clear the way and to strike the nerve 
of the besieged so that they do somehow 
or other-feel that they can get out. It’s 
hard to judge anybody for a brave failure. 
You can’t say whose fault it was Kut 
didn’t get relieved. It was climate mostly. 
Everything was sand and flies; you ate, 
drank, slept in them. They attacked you 
all the time, whereas you only now and 
then attacked the Turks. But somehow 
or other I think it ought to have been 
done! I never got over it. We none of 
us did, when we got there too late.” 

“You mean if they’d made a sortie— 
not the first time perhaps when the relief 
people hadn’t got far enough, but the 
second time, when Gorringe was only a 
few miles off?” asked Red Head eagerly. 

“T think something more ought to have 
been tried,” said Hubert slowly. ‘Their 
nerve was low with starvation, and the 
relief people didn’t quite know what they 
were up against; but I feel Maude would 
have done it. He’d have got Townsend 
to feel safe—safe for breaking out. He’d 
have managed to get a kind of auto- 
intoxication through, so that starved or 
not starved they’d have done it blind, 
and we’d have got to them blind the same 
way! Maude was the man! He knew 
how to shake people up so that they 
jumped quite easily out of their skins.” 

‘Heavens, but I'd like to be a soldier!” 
gasped Red Head breathlessly. 

‘Funny thing is,” said Hubert, gravely 
considering the Younger Presence, “‘ your 
eyes, come to think of it, are like Maude’s 
eyes. I never noticed it before. When he 
died at Bagdad, it was like a light going 
out.” 

The Younger Presence dropped her 
eyes, and the Elder one very gently 
brought the conversation back to Kut. 

The Younger Presence had lost her 
favorite brother in the War, the Elder 
Presence did not mention what her losses 
had been, but there was no question in 
Hubert’s mind that to both of them—as 
to himself —the War had been not an 
incident to forget, but a life which made 
this other life seem a shadowy thing. 

Hubert had taken a consular position 
in Italy, a dull empty job; that was what 
Mabel liked. He talked about his work 
as much as he could because they both 
liked and understood jobs. Besides, work 


didn’t commit him to anything and he 
didn’t, in talking about it, have to let 
any one down. 

The Elder Presence realized this. She 
kept him steadily to his job, but the 
Younger one wanted to see his whole life. 
She was young and unafraid and thought 
people’s lives great fun. At last she put 
the question Hubert had known some- 
one must some day put. She said, 
laughing across the pretty table at him 
in her jolly, infectious way: “I say, 
aren’t you married or anything?” 

He gave it all away then; his eyes 
dropped on his plate, his hand wasn’t 
so feeble as to shake, but it stopped 
moving, and his voice when he said, 
“Ves, I’m married,” hurt all three of them. 

The lovely little airy room seemed less 
gay after he’d said it. 

Yet, he was glad he had said it. He 
loved them. He wanted them to know. 
He was grateful to kind little Red Head 
for having asked him. 

“Well, I’m not!” she said vindictively, 
“and I don’t think I shall ever be! I was 
engaged once and I didn’t like it! You 
see, it’s like this, the way we are now 
we’re awfully free! We do just what 
we like and have heaps of friends. 
Nothing’s shut down or finished. We 
aren’t in anything we can’t get out of. 
I think men and women are better apart, 
I do really!” 

They all laughed at that, and as soon 
as she could the Elder Presence drew the 
talk away from men and women. But 
they had to come back again to human 
relationships because you can’t help it, 
when you really get to know each other. 


UBERT tried not to be disloyal to 
Mabel. He explained how delicate 
she was. They always had to be where 
she could have a doctor, a masseuse and a 
climate. She was too delicate, he indi- 
cated, to mect them; and he thought that 
he had deceived them as to how disagree- 
able Mabel would have been if she had met 
them. They nodded a grave agreement. 
But they found out without his telling 
them that he hadn’t got a single thing 
he wanted. He loved a wild life, risks 
and responsibilities; nor could he keep a 
friend, a horse or a dog. Mabel hated 
animals, and friends rather more than 
animals. Children were out of the ques- 
tion. It seemed that Hubert was rather 
fond of children. So there was only his 
work; and nothing, when you come to 
think of it, to look forward to, but 
death. Hubert didn’t put it like this; he 
said he had been extraordinarily lucky 
to get hold of anything after the War, 
any kind of job that suited Mabel. 

His sad, tired eyes met theirs with a 
resigned helplessness which the Elder 
Presence thought it was perhaps kindest 
to leave alone; but the Younger Presence 
couldn’t leave anything helpless alone. 
She said: ‘‘He’s in a hole, this Darling, 
and we’ve got to get him out! His eyes 
are like my retriever’s when he was 
caught in a rabbit’s burrow, we only 
found him after he’d been trapped three 
days; we just got him out in time!” 

“IT dare say,” said the Elder Presence 
thoughtfully, ‘‘but he was your retriever!” 


T WAS difficult to learn how Mabel 
came to hear of the Presences, because 
she would do nothing but cry and say she 
had known it all along, and that it was 
perfectly natural, only a little cruel; her 
heart was broken, of course, but it didn’t 
matter because probably she wouldn’t live 
very long. 

“There’s nothing in it, my dear,’ he 
told her wearily, ‘“‘but I won’t go there 
again, if you don’t wish it!” 

“Oh, my wishes!’’ sobbed Mabel. 

It was a little more awkward than usual 
because they had been so specially kind 
to him. To leave them without a word 
was hardly possible, but to say any word 
that would imply they had been too kind 
to him was more impossible still. 

Mercifully the Red Head saved him. He 
met her by chance, after a long miserable 
week in which he had simply stayed away. 

‘“‘Mabel’s cramping your style, I sup- 
pose,” she said, holding out her hand 
to him. 


HARPER’S BAzap 


“Look here, let’s sit down on this bench 
and get it all off our chests. It’s so much 
simpler to know where we are!” 

“Forgive my saying so,” s 
“but Mabel’s a brute.” ” “8 Dee, 

He assured her that she was mistaken, 
He was, of course, the brute; Mabel 
was—well, Mabel was— 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said the Red Head 
with a wicked grin, “Mabel’s delicate! 
Very well, then, you’re a brute and 
Mabel’s delicate! What are you goin 
to do about it?” ‘ é 

It appeared that Hubert had not been 
intending to do anything. 

“Don’t tell me,” said Red Head scom. 
fully, “‘that you’re going to sit down under 
it all your life! Like one of those beetles 
that get on their backs and wriggle their 
idiotic legs in the air till they die of it! 
Lurch to one side, get up, and off you trot 
as good as ever. You've got to shift 
Mabel, you know!” 

**Er—er—shift Mabel?’’ Hubert mur. 
mured, plum-colored with embarrassment, 

“Shift her,’ said Red Head firmly. 
“like I shifted my engaged man. D’yoy 
suppose I liked it? I cried myself green, 
but I got him off my back. Same with 
Mabel.” 

“But ’m—I’m married to Mabel!” 
Hubert feebly stammered. 

Red Head tossed her flaming aureole. 
“Don’t get off any of that ark stuff on 
me,” she said briskly; “being married js 
like any other contract, it’s got to work 
both ways. Your marriage only works 
one. Therefore, you aren’t married, 
Now, Hubert Drummond, look me 
straight in the eyes. What holds you back 
from some fine big brawling jungle where 
you’d like to be killing tigers and playing 
about with natives? Is it or is it not 
Mabel’s health? Do you like Mabel’s 
health better than jungles? Do you like 
Mabel better than all the fun in life?” 

Hubert said ‘“‘Please”—he couldn’t go 
on looking into her eyes. If only the 
Elder Presence had been there, she would 
have understood about eyes! “You 
mustn’t—” Hubert pulled himself to- 
gether. Something had happened to his 
voice, and she had heard it happen. She 
let him take his eyes away after that. 
““You’ve been so awfully good to me,” 
he said, ‘I didn’t mean—you see, she 
was quite right!” 

“‘She’s altogether wrong,” said Red 
Head stubbornly; “‘ you know you're just 
as fond of Chris as you are of me!” 

“But that doesn’t make it any better,” 
he said, trying to laugh, “when I’m s0 
awfully fond of you both.” 

“If you’d been decently treated by 
Mabel,” said Red Head composedly 
“we'd all have been pals together. 
Things work like that. A man would 
get fond of a female gorilla if she flung 
cocoanut at him, when he’s been treated 
like a worm by his wife! You send Mabel 
along to me?” 

“Do what?” he asked aghast. 

“Send Mabel along to me,” said Red 
Head, getting up. She held out both her 
hands to him, but he had just presence 
of mind enough left only to take one. 


HEN he got home he actually sad 
to Mabel: “You know, my deat, 

if you feel strong enough, I think perhaps 
it would set your mind at rest to see the 
ladies at the tea-room for yourself.” 

Mabel said it would kill her, but sh 
went. Only the Elder Presence We 
there, very remote and tranquil, clean 
away the last traces of the afternooms 
disorder. Mabel eyed her implacably 
held on to the back of a chair, and pantet. 
She refused with a wave of her han¢ 
tea, a table or a Bystander. 

“Perhaps,” Mabel said, when she s* 
that the Elder Presence was not going " 
ask her what she wanted, “‘you may 
able to explain the extremely disagrt 
able scandal that has come to my @ 
about you and—my husband!” } 

“Won’t you sit down?” the Elde' 
Presence gently murmured. ‘‘I’mso som 
but I’m afraid no one can explain scanda! 
Especially in a foreign place where there 
are English colonists. Will you tell m 
who your husband is?” 

(Concluded on page 105) 
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THE RELIEF PARTY 


(Concluded from page 104) 


“As if you didn’t know,” said Mabel 
ingly, “that I’m Mrs. Drummond.” 
i Presence regarded her 
thoughtfully. She saw that Mabel was 
a tiresome woman, but she saw that she 
was other things beside tiresome—many 
other things. One of them was ill. The 
Elder Presence had never believed that 
Mabel was a brute, she had thought it 
more probable that Hubert’s wife was a 
fool. Partly because there are many 
more fools than brutes in the world, and 
partly because she thought Hubert was 
man enough to fight a brute. 

She saw in a flash, as her eyes met 
Mabel’s, that she had been right—Mabel 
wasafool. This sudden knowledge made 
the Elder Presence feel hopeless—hopeless 
but kind. She hid the hopelessness, but 
the kindness lingered in her eyes, as she 
once more drew forward a chair for 
Mabel. 


MABEL sat down, but the door 
opened behind her, and turning 
round Mabel found herself looking into 
another pair of eyes. They were prac- 
tically red, and red was precisely the 
color that the Younger Presence saw. 

The Elder Presence stood by Mabel’s 
side as if prepared to take an order—to 
take anything, perhaps—except a liberty, 
but the Younger one drew forward a 
chair in a business-like way and sat 
opposite Mabel. 

“So you are Mrs. Drummond, are 
you2” she demanded with grim satisfac- 
tio. “I’m glad you’ve come. Now I 
can tell you what I think of you!” 

“What you think of me?” inquired 
Mabel, aghast at this riotous presump- 
tion. “I hardly came here to learn that. 
I don’t wish to discuss personalities.” 

“T think you’re so right!”” murmured 
the Elder Presence rather embarrassingly. 

“But if I did,’ said Mabel resolutely, 
“it is for me and not for you to make 
them. What I came here for is to ask 
which of you has had the foolish bad 
taste to try to appropriate my husband?” 

“We both have,” said the Red Head 
promptly, ‘and jolly good taste too, 
when you think what he is, and what’s 
more, unless you screw yourself up a 
notch, we’re going to go on appropriating 
him. You aren’t anything of a wife, and 
it’s no use, this time of day, speaking of 
‘my husband’ as if he was a pocket 
handkerchief marked with your initials, 
which you could get back through. the 
police!” 

“Betiy, darling, hush!” said the Elder 
Presence. 

“No, I won’t be ‘Betty, darling, 
hushed’,” said the Red Head truculently, 
“and I won’t pretend I don’t like your 
husband, Mrs. Drummond, for we both 
do. We both adore him, and if you were 
what I see you’re going to say you are— 
a perfect wife—you’d adore him, too! 
What we want to say to you is this— 
adore him or get out. It’s quite simple; 
if what you like best is messing about 
with doctors and health resorts, let Hu- 
bert £0 to Timbuctoo. If it’s Hubert 
you like best—go to Timbuctoo with him! 
No one’s stopping you. My friend and I 
Tun a tea-room, not a home for lost dogs 
orstrayed husbands. Besides, you know 
as well as I do that Hubert’s not strayed! 
It would be better for him if he had, and 
what S more, unless you do what T tell 
you, I’m going to make it easy for him 
to stray. So now you know!” — 

The Elder Presence intervened. “TI 
quite agree with what my friend has said 
up to a certain point,” she said smilingly, 
1 thou I should not put it so forcibly. 
ie not tell you that my friend is very 
elnative; as a matter of fact, Mr. 
dete — us rapa whatever 
et gr lonship with you. _All we 
righons im is that he is married and 
ro Bed delicate. Such situations 
are ¢€3 rdinarily complicated, I know, 





10r Wives ac P 

—— as well as for husbands. Please 

yin us, if we have in any way made 
seem more complicated. Mr. Drum- 


mg 1S one of our most regular custom- 
: 4nd most of our customers are our 
“ends. He is nothing more. Are you 
je that I may not get you some tea 
efore you go?” 6) 


Mabel rose to her feet. She ignored 


the Red Head, but she could not ignore 
the suavity of the Elder Presence. 

“Perhaps I have been mistaken,” 
Mabel said, “‘though from the wild way 
your friend speaks one might believe 
anything. But I prefer not to! I prefer 
to believe you. I have been ill, very ill. 
I can’t go about with my husband, and 

hen people come and tell me _ horrid 
things.” 

“That must make it very hard for you 
both,” said the Elder Presence. 

The Red Head bit her lips and stared 
mutinously at the tablecloth. 

She let the Elder Presence go to the 
door with Mabel and come back. Then 
she said defiantly: ‘‘Well, now what’s 
going to happen, Chris? D’you think 
I’ve put the fear of God into her? I 
swear I’ll take him if she doesn’t buck 

had 

The Elder Presence went on tidying 
the tea-room. ‘‘ We'd better wait and see, 
I think—” she said after a pause. ‘ Be- 
fore she got into her cab, she smiled at 
me. She must have been quite pretty 
once. I think, you know, Mabel’s really 
rather delicate.” 

“Well, she gets the last ounce out of it,” 
said the Red Head, clenching her small 
strong hand. 

“Yes, perhaps,” said the Elder Pres- 
ence, “but the last ounce out of being ill— 
if you’re really ill—isn’t much.” 

“Tf you’re going to take her side instead 
of Hubert’s—-” cried the Red Head 
stormily. 

“Well, no, I’m not going to take any- 
body’s side,” replied the Elder Presence 
meekly. ‘I’m not quite sure that there 
are any sides. There quite often aren’t, 
you know!” 


A WEEK later Hubert Drummond came 

back to the tea-room. His shoulders 
were squared, his chin up, his pleasant 
sad eyes were lit with a look neither of 
the Presences had ever seen there. 

“Who’s won the World War?” Red 
Head asked, putting her head through 
the kitchen window, but Hubert only 
smiled as he passed her. He didn’t want 
to tell her first what had happened. 

The Elder Presence gave him his tea, 
and the Tatler. When.she had served 
everybody, she went back and stood by 
his table, but she asked no questions. 

“Curious thing,’”’ Hubert said, playing 
with the pretty napkin by his plate, “just 
after I’d seen your friend the other day 
I had an offer—a splendid offer—some- 
where on the Gold Coast. The sort of 
thing I like—” He stopped and looked 
up at her. 

She asked a question then, but only 
the one he had practically told her to 
ask. 
‘*Shall you accept it?” she said, looking 
down at him with her cheerful, evasive 
eyes. His eyes meeting hers hardened. 

“Well, that’s what I came to ask you,” 
he said. ‘“‘I—after I’d talked with your 
friend the other day—I knew. Please 
tell me, am I to accept it?” 

*‘Shouldn’t you rather—ask her?”’ the 
Elder Presence said after a slight pause. 
‘“‘She’ll have finished down-stairs soon.” 

“No,” he said. “Oh, you know—it’s 
you!” 

She did not seem surprised at this 
sudden revelation. She leaned forward 
and placed the milk jug at a safer angle 
on the tray. 

“Well, on the whole, if I were you, 
I should accept it,” she said thought- 
fully. ‘“‘What does your wife think?” 

“My wife thinks so, too,” said Hubert 
Drummond. ‘She’s been extremely 
good about it. She thinks that perhans 
after a year or two she may be w:!l 
enough to come out to me.” 

“That would be splendid,” said the 
Elder Presence. 

“‘T shall have had two years, anyhow,” 
said Hubert. Their eyes met again, and 
Hubert said, looking deep into them, past 
their kindness, past even their cheerful- 
ness, into something grave and wistful 
which lay behind, “It’s too late, isn’t 
it?” and the Elder Presence said more 
gently still, “Well, yes, it is rather,” 
and they were both of them relieved 
when a large party of vociferous fellow- 
countrymen stormed in for tea. 
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Deheate Women 


This Safe, Scientific New Way 
to Strength and Health! 


EVER before have the 
health- building powers 
of sunlight been as fully 

appreciated as they are ‘today. 


A few minutes a day with the 
Battle Creek SUNARC Bath 
stores up new vitality, increases 
resistance to disease, makes vou 
look and feel 100% better. Deli- 
cate women and children are im- 
mensely benefited by its health- 
stimulating ultra-violet and 
infra-red rays, 
found only in the 
carbon arc lamp 
—the Battle 
Creek SUNARC. 


Get the Sunbath 
Habit! 
Thelargest health 
institutionsin the 
world use Battle 


Creek SUNARC 


to sunlight. 
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CARBON ARC 
A SMALL SUN 


Special Despatch to The World 

WASHINGTON—Thecarbon 
arc is the chief rival of the sun 
as a dispenser of illumination, 
according to the Bureau of 
Standards. Of all artificial illu- 
minants, the bureau finds, the 
arc gives the nearest approach 





The beneficial effects of sun- 
shine cannot be obtained at al! 
times, it is pointed out. Hence ing how you can 
the bureau has been trying to 5 
discover a source of ultra-violet 
radiation that has most nearly 
he same ultra-violet spectral 
energy distribution as the sun. 
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Baths. Leading Physicians have 
equipped their offices with this 
tested scientific aid to health. 
Visit your Doctor and enjov 
the benefits of artificial sun- 
light, which is even more bene- 
ficial than natural sunlight— 
richer in the health-giving ul- 
tra-violet rays. Keep the entire 
family fit by periodic sun bath- 
ing the SUNARC way. 
eet Send for 


Free Book! 


If your doctor is 
not equipped with 
the SUNARC 
Bath write foday 
for ‘‘Sunshine 
and Health”, an 
intensely interest- 
ing free book, tell- 


enjoy SUNARC 
Baths, right in 
your own home. 
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Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Dept. 323-O 


The Battle Creek “SUN- 
ARC Bath’”’ is made by 
the manufacturers of 
the famous Battle Creek 
**Health Builder” and 
the ‘ Mechanical 
Health Horse.” 
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HARPER’S BAzap 


1} THE LURE OF THE MOOR 


(Concluded from page 93) 


Haldane, daughter of Sir William Hal- 
dane, is a very good shot. Lady Maid- 
stone (she was Miss Drexel) has shooting 
parties all through the Scottish season, 
and herself goes out with the guns. One 
could name many others of prowess. 

In recent years, however, more Amer- 
ican women than English are said to be 
shooting on the moors. Is this because 
the American woman is more apt to share 
her husband’s sporting interests? Or 
because an American woman, once she 
is keen on a thing, is preternaturally 
keen? An Englishman will shoot from 
August till January alone, in so far as the 
women of his family are concerned. The 
American woman shoots with her husband. 


HEN a woman shoots well on the 

moors one may know that she has kept 
her hand in throughout the year. Among 
the fine American shots are Mrs. George 
F. Baker, Jr., Mrs. Heyward Cutting, 
and Miss Frances Griscom. These sports- 
women are of the Thomasville-Tallahas- 
see colony which shoots in southern woods 
from November to February. The 
Twelfth sees them in Scotland, either as 
hostesses of their own parties or as guests 
at some country house. Miss Griscom 
and her brother, Colonel Lloyd Griscom, 
are identified with Thurso Castle, Sir 
Archibald Sinclair’s shooting property 
in Caithness, which most dramatically 
overhangs the North Sea. Mrs. Cutting 
has shared with the Bayard Dominicks, 
Jr., Yester House, the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale’s place in East Lothian. (At Yester, 
in passing, is the famous subterranean 
chamber known as “Goblin Hall” and 
referred to by Sir Walter Scott in “ The 
Host’s Tale” in ‘“Marmion.’’) 

Grouse-shooting is fascinating sport 
but a stiff test of mettle. To hold her own 
with the guns a woman must have not 
only sporting grit but other classic quali- 
ties: the fitness of Juno and something of 
Diana’s quick eye, hand and_ brain. 
Given these she need not, necessarily, 
inherit from Venus, though it is rarely 
displeasing when she does. Only those 
survive who have a true rave for the 
sport. 

But to our shoot: There are seven or 
eight guns, unless it is very exclusive, 
like Lord Savile’s parties which never 
exceed three guns, and never include the 
ladies, or Mr. George F. Baker, Jr.’s, 
shoots which often number but four guns. 
It may be a dogging moor, in which case 
the guns “‘walk up” the birds with dogs, 
the grouse rising on the spot indicated by 
a point. But it is more likely to be a 
driving moor which offers more exciting 
sport, requires greater skill and is gayer. 

With driven grouse the beaters ‘put 
up” the birds (which are hiding wild and 
packed in the heather coverts) by waving 
flags and providing other subtle divertisse- 
ments to startle and surprise. The guns 
shoot from butts, artificial ambushes 
made of turf and brush in which the gun 
and his loader conceal themselves. It is 
a moment to make the heart beat when 
the excited birds are up, and coming 
beautifully high down the wind. Not an 
occasion to lose one’s head, nor to lose a 
minute. Time and grouse wait for no 
man, no woman. In a moment the birds 
will be falling here and there like Indian- 
summer leaves. It takes training, sure- 
ness and skill before two guns can be so 
handled as to get three or four birds out 
of each pack. 

On the morning of a drive the motors 
are at the door by nine-thirty. The 
moors usually are several miles away. 
There is a long day ahead. The guns 
draw for places in the butts which 
are constructed in a line and a certain 
number of yards apart. Unless women 
are first-class shots, they don’t draw but 
are assigned places where the birds are 
fewest; in other words, not brought into 
the thick of the shooting. The beats are 
often very widely separated; only one 
drive or possibly a return drive is shot 
from the same butt. To get to the next 
beat (the next line of butts), means 
walking, climbing, sometimes for miles, 
up and up through the tough, tall old 
heather, the very heather of Genesis. 
This is terrific exercise for a woman. 
Often women ride from one beat to the 


next on deer-ponies; but ey 
have been known to rebel at the = 
heath. Just as often, however, the 
women stick it and walk with the men 
Luncheon. This comes off various} a 
at some farm on the moor, or if 
weather is fine, the linen is laid on the 
heather. The shooting wagons dischai 
their hampers. The gillies are deft. it 
has been a grand, hard morning with 
plenty of tang. If you are not hun; 
you are not here. Perhaps those of the 
house-party who are not shooting join 
the guns at luncheon; perhaps not, The 
shooting begins again; the drives go on till 
late afternoon. The shadows are narrow- 
ing when the guns and their fairly labo. 
rate train set faces homeward. Tea for 
them now, with scones and “hinnie.” 


INN. ER comes along well into the lin- 
_ ering Highland twilight. The fune- 
tion cannot but have an engaging formality 
in this land and life of form. The women 
who all day and every day are in shooting 
tweeds now emerge, disarmingly feminine 
in soft evening frocks or tea-gowns, 
Except for a neck-line of honest bum 
there is no hint that for eight hours they 
have been climbing up hill and down dale 
and seeing life over a gun-barrel. The 
house-party is agreeable, cosmopolitan, 
but after the rigors of the day and faced 
by another hard day to-morrow a few 
rubbers of bridge serve to round out the 
evening. And so to bed. 

Grouse-driving takes place three days 
a week over different sections of the moor: 
a beat is never exhausted. On other days 
there is partridge shooting, almost as 
great an endurance test as grouse, for it 
involves walking in line through stubbly, 
overgrown turnip fields, while drivers 
beat up the birds hiding in the roots. 
And there is pheasant shooting; women 
shots, it is confessed, are ever so slightly 
piqued by the skill required to bring 
down this high-flying bird. Not even teal 
duck fly higher or faster than the chal- 
lenging “rocketing pheasant.” And 
stag-hunting. Success here depends 
upon many things, but very much on 
which way the wind blows and whether 
the stalker is in any way distantly 
related to the Prophet of Patience. 

All these variations; for Scottish 
shooting estates range from a modest 
box with “a nice little grouse moor of 
seven thousand acres at the back, easily 
walked,”’ to vast estates with deer forests, 
a salmon river, trout streams and mixed 
shooting, besides infinite reaches ef 
grouse coverts. But all have one prac- 
tical interest in common; from the Duke 
of Devonshire, with whom the King, the 
best shot in Great Britain, shoots over 
the Bolton Abbey moors, from the peer 
who owns over one hundred thousand 
acres, to the modest laird of a “good 
rough shoot.” This detail is’ the sale 
of surplus grouse to local game-dealers 
for shipment to London and elsewhere. 
Two or three thousand birds sold in 4 
season (at four shillings a brace) is a wee 
bit help toward meeting the expense o! 
running a shoot, one of the princeliest 
of pleasures. The sorting of the birds, 
at the end of the drives, presents many 4 
“game picture” after Weenix or Syndet. 

Few Scotsmen know their own fair 
country better, perhaps, than do the 
American crowd who, year after year, at 
tenants of this or that estate in the 
Northern shires. Mr. Clarence Mackay 
for many seasons had old Castle Grant, 
Strathspey, with its pine forests as fine 
as any in the Tyrol. Now Mr. Mackay 
shoots over the moors at Hunt Hill. 

The American roll lengthens as ome 
goes further afield in the Highlands. Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., and Mr. T. 
Lamont are notable hosts. Mr. Ralph 
Pulitzer shoots over the moors near Dut- 
keld, where Mary Stuart, Queen, once 
chased the deer, with a following of two 
thousand Highlanders. Of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Alexander Van Rensselaer and Mr 
Anthony J. Drexel rarely miss being ® 
Scotland for the Twelfth. On the Islandot 
Jura, Lord Astor’s shooting property, there 
are invariably American guests. Many 
others, gracefully and with an alr, have 
fallen for the charm of this castellat 
land. Ayef Americans like Scotland. 
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Or ren P. CHRYSLER and his associates have 
~~. held from the first that, constantly to extend its 

=. leadership, Chrysler must periodically create 
ii new modes which would proclaim themselves, 


almost upon sight, as overwhelmingly more 
attractive. 


The national public demand for progress and im- 
provement in motor car performance and style 
..._Is insistent and insatiable. 


The Chrysler designing, engineering and manu- 











~—~facturing forces therefore feel that any new 
i Chrysler offering must be extraordinary in 
=~ very sense of the word to satisfy that demand 
© for performance and style. 
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{with rumble seat}, $1555; Town Sedan, $1655. 


i. New Chrysler 75” Prices—Royal Sedan, $1535 ; 2-Pass. Coupe { with rumble seat}, $1535; Roadster 
New Chrysler ‘65” Prices— Business Coupe, $1040; 
Roadster, $1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; Coupe { with ee 
rumble seat}, $1145. New Chrysler Plymouth—Six Body Styles, $670 to $725. All prices f.0.b. Detroit. 


PRESENTS 
ENTIRELY NEW STYLE CREATIONS IN 


THE FINE CAR FIELD 








The two entirely new Chrysler Sixes — the === 
“75” and the “65” — have been produced in == 


pursuance of these principles upon which the —: 


Chrysler business was conceived and built. 


They are deliberately designed and executed to —-— 
inspire public admiration to such a pitch that = 
they will immediately supersede all that has 
gone before and usher into existence an_ en-.. 


tirely new motoring vogue. —— 
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Weare confident that all who are even remotely” Se 
interested in the progress of motor car artis fs 
will find themselves amply repaid by theirim-———. 





mediate inspection of these two new Chrysler = 
style achievements. ne 
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cs P. CHRYSLER and his associates have 
held from the first that, constantly to extend its 
leadership, Chrysler must periodically create 
new modes which would proclaim themselves 
almost upon sight, as overwhelmingly more 
attractive. 

The national public demand for progress and im- 
provement in motor car performance and style 
is insistent and insatiable. 

The Chrysler designing, engineering and manu- 
facturing forces therefore feel that any new 
Chry sler offering must be extraordinary in 
every sense of the word to satisfy that demand 
for performance and sty le. 


ENTIRELY NEW STYLE CREATIONS IN 
THE FINE CAR FIELD 





75" Roadster 





Chrvsler Sixes — the 


The two entirely new ; 
“95” and the “65” — have been produced in 


pursuance of these principles upon which the 
Chrysler business was conceived and built. 
They are deliber ately designed and executed to 
inspire public admiration to such a pitch that 
they will immediately supersede all that has 
gone before and usher into existence an en- 
tirely new motoring vogue. 

We are confident that all who are even remotely 
interested in the progress of motor car artistry 
will find themselves amply repaid by their im- 
mediate inspection of these two new C hry sler 


stvle achievements. 


Prices— Royal Sedan, $1535 ; 2-Pass. Coupe {with rumble seat }. $1535; Roadster 
New Chrysler “65"° Prices — Business Coupe, $1040 
j-Door Sedan, $1145; Coupe { with 
b, Detroit. 


New Chrysler 75" 
{with rumble seat}, $1555; Town Sedan, $1655. 
t Re aacds ter. $1065; 2-Door Sedan, §1065: Tourmg Car, $1075; 
M rumble seat}, $1145. New Chrysler Ph mouth—Six Body Stvks. 8670 to $725. All prices fo. 
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ptice is any guarantee of value or that 
a $100 fur is worth $150 simply because it 
was reduced to $150 from some higher figure. 


We do not hold so-called “sales”; we never 
raise our prices in anticipation of cutting them 
during January or August. The regular Shayne 
prices, which hold throughout the entire year, 
a are as low or lower than most periodic sale 
prices. The intrinsic value of Shayne furs is 


guaranteed by a 63 year record of scrupulous 


“cut” price. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


yi CINDERELLA UP TO DATR 


(Continued from page 47) 


a matter of fact, I believe there is 
nothing in the world she cannot achieve, 
and we have now reached the point in 
this story where readers should not as- 
sume an attitude of superiority and ex- 
claim, “‘How absurd, Agatha Wonder 
could never have done it!’’ Remember, 
readers of Harper’s Bazar, what Hamlet 
says to Horatio, ‘‘There are more things 
in heaven and earth—” et cetera. 

Mary having had no dinner, some cold 
supper consisting of a watermelon had 
been brought up on a tray. The water- 
melon somehow attracted the old lady’s 
gaze. She stared at it hard and long and 
finally rang the bell. 

“Carry this watermelon into the court- 
yard and place it by the doorstep,” said 
she to the footman, ‘and have Mrs. 
Rich’s prize chow dog keep watch over it!” 

His orders executed, the footman 
hurriedly returned, announcing, “Both 
melon and dog have vanished, but a car, 
all painted in gold, with a chauffeur in 
scarlet liveries is awaiting Madame’s 
orders.” 

“Tt shall take you to the ball, child! 
Now go and make yourself as beautiful as 
you can.” 

“Impossible, with nothing to wear! 
I have been permitted to buy nothing in 
Paris. I own but a skirt and a sweater, 
not even made to order; some of my step- 
sisters’ discarded garments. To appear 
at the ball unsuitably dressed, uninvited 
into the bargain, is out of the question.” 

“Who says uninvited?” Upon which 
in Agatha Wonder’s hand, empty but a 
moment ago, could be observed a gilt- 
edged card bearing Mary’s name, ‘‘To 
meet His Royal Highness.” 

“Now as to clothes, child, what shall 
it be? Decide! Should you fancy so- 
phisticated plainness, why not select a 
model such as Vionnet, Chanel or Patou is 
famous for, unless you prefer the artistry 
of a draped Louiseboulanger gown, an 
individual creation designed by Madame 
Lanvin in person, or the spangled 
splendor of a Chéruit evening dress? 
They are all there for you to select from.” 

‘“‘T’m too bewildered to think, dear Mrs. 
Wonder. I shall therefore abide by your 
decision.” 

“Then proceed to your room.” 

““But—” Mary objected. 

“Do as you are bidden, child.” 


ND obediently, the elevator being 
denied her, Mary climbed the many 
stairs until she reached the topmost floor. 
On throwing open her bedroom door 
her shabby little room seemed to have 
expanded, the walls to have been lined 
with mirrors, reflecting dozens of young 
women dressed in silver-gray gowns ready 
to assist her in dressing. 

The most famous fitter in Paris, Ma- 
dame Jeanne in person, displayed a 
beautiful ball dress all pearl embroidery 
on a silver foundation, with large dia- 
mond butterflies incrusted on the pearly 
texture. An almost Greek-looking white 
peplum attached to the back of the 
gown reached in graceful folds down to the 
ground. In spite of its being a unique and 
dazzling creation Mary never quite knew 
who had designed it, later at the ball 
hearing it ascribed to such houses as 
Worth, Callot and Lelong. 

Behind Madame Jeanne stood a num- 
ber of young men, sent by one of the great- 
est jewelers of Paris, with a selection of 
jewels. Another young man held a tray 
upon which was a tiny and exquisite pair 
of high-heeled slippers, which, strange to 
say, appeared to be carved in glass. 

Agatha Wonder’s point of view in 
clothes, somehow, belonged to an older 
generation, so far unable to conceive why 
lack of adornment should be considered 
the height of elegance. Her mind being a 
magician’s mind she had always been much 
concerned with maidens who were wooed 
and won by princes. She therefore con- 
sidered Mary’s elaborate outfit most suit- 
able for a girl undoubtedly destined to win 
both the heart and hand of a royal prince. 

Mary herself, though aware that she 
might be considered overdressed, argued 
that as nothing which happened to her 
was usual, she might as well try to feel 
like Cinderella, who certainly, under 
similar circumstances, would not have 


bothered as to what might or might no 
have been correct attire for a girl, ; 

Having come to this conclusion she 
proceeded to select a wide dian 
bandeau which fitted her close-c 
head to perfection. The stones were cut 
bar-shaped, every one of them exact! 
alike. The bandeau was meant to be 
worn with a fringe of emerald 
supposed to fall over the forehead, 
this, she added a pair of low-hangj 
diamond and emerald earrings, while the 
innumerable bracelets she slipped over her 
wrist formed an almost solid diamond 
sleeve to her elbow. 


NABLE to resist the lure of an im. 

mense diamond set as a ring, she 
decided it should be hers, even though 
its unusual dimensions seemed entirely 
out of proportion with the smallness of 
her finger. This fabulous stone, a most 
precious gem, was known to the world as 
the ‘North Pole Star.” 

“And now child, more beautiful than 
any fairy Princess, listen to Agatha 
Wonder. Girls, in my young days, went 
to dances at nine P. M., and were home 
by twelve. I expect you to conform to 
these rules. Later hours have always 
been married women’s privileges.” 

“But, dear Mrs. Wonder, wasn’t mid- 
night, in your dancing days, much later 
than it is now?” 

“Whether early or late it is my wish 
you should leave the party on the stroke 
of twelve. In exchange you shall be the 
belle of the ball, as of all those to follow, 
as long, of course, as you observe my con- 
mand. I shall call to take you home on 
the stroke of twelve and shall wait but 
seven minutes, after which, should you 
fail to appear, I shall disappear out of 
your life—forever. And _ now listen, 
child, for this is serious. If disobedient, 
you'll have to secure a taxi, entirely by 
yourself, an arduous job at night in Paris, 
unless you prefer to walk.” 

Now Mary was fastidious. She 
loathed subways and buses and had a 
horror of taxis. She was, therefore, ready 
to promise almost anything rather than 
to be left stranded after midnight. Upon 
which, her promise having been readily 
given, she stepped into her splendid car 
and departed for the ball. - 

her driving up to the Duchess’ resi- 
dence was but the first of the many 
sensational events which followed, such 
as the concierge calling out to the foot- 
men, who, mistaking Mary for royalty, 
rushed to inform the Duke, who, in his 
turn, believing Mary to be one of his 
special guests of honor, pompously es 
corted her to the ballroom. 

Here her beauty caused a sensation! 
During the moment’s silence which fol- 
lowed her entrance, the band ceased 
playing and nobody danced, the guests 
gazing enraptured at the lovely vision 
as Mary made a deep and graceful curtsey 
to the young prince, familiarly known as 
“Prince Charming.” 

The Royal guest had been sitting out 
most of the evening, surrounded by his 
own particular set, consisting of tall and 
slender women dressed in chiffon and 
jewels, attended by sleek young men with 
brilliantly shiny heads. They had made 
boisterous efforts to keep his Royal High- 
ness amused, but all to no avail, for his 
wistful and melancholy smile expressed 
nothing but disappointment and sorrow. 


Marky's unexpected appearance, how- 
ever, had sufliced to transform such 
unmistakable signs of boredom into al 
expression of radiant happiness. 

The Prince and Mary danced divinely; 
in fact they caused the guests to forget 
their own enjoyment in order to watch # 
lovely a couple. 

Both stepsisters were surprisingly 
civil to Mary, it being well worth while 
to be polite to any one in the favor of 90 
royal a personage. They said to her, 
“We are charmed to meet so lovely 3 
lady, even though we cannot recall ever 
having been introduced.” 

The fact is they had failed to recog 
nize Mary! 

Some distant clock was now heard to 
sound a quarter before twelve, remind: 

(Concluded on page 110) 
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Pretty 


The prettiest woman in the world will soon 
show the sad, sad effects if she indulges in too 
steady adietof French pastriesor profiteroles! 

And even the most dazzling complexion 
faces certain doom...if you force upon it a 
constant diet of this dry air of ours...and 
even drier soap-and-water treatment. 

Put your face ona proper diet! See that 
it gets the necessary “vitamins”...the correct 
amount of moisture and natural oils. 

This is Marie Earle’s great message to 
modern women...and her great contribution 
is EssenTIAL CREAM...unique among the 
creams of the world in that it Nourishes 
while it Cleanses! 

Because it can do these two things at a time, 



















faces may still 


be hungry faces ~ ~ 


and Marie Earle’s Essential Cream is actually 
two creams in one jar...a gracious cream that 
“feeds your face”...a direct cream that cleanses 
























Essential Cream makes life just that much 
simpler...and of course just that less expen- 
sive! The cream itself is sucha soft gracious 
texture...with a faint enchanting perfume... 
that its daily application becomes a matter of 
happy routine. (First-size jar, $1.90). 

Thousands of smart women are ardent 
devotees of Marie Earle’s basic treatments... 
Essential Cream...Cucumber Emulsion...and 
the correct Marie Earle Lotion. You, too, 
will be charmed to find what wonders they 
do for yourcomplexion. These facial prepara- 
tions and Marie Earle’s bath accessories, per- 
fumes and cosmetics are always favorites at 
every smart shop, in some of which you will 
find Marie Earle Salons. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


ESSENTIAL CREAM # CUCUMBER EMULSION # ALMOND ASTRINGENT 
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Oss Marte Earte’s famous Salon in the “fashiona- 
ble fifties” (corner of 52nd Street and Fifth Avenue). 
Here...in one of the most charming salons in New 
York... you will also be introduced...perhaps for 
the first time!...to a thousand and one new little 
nerves in your neck...your back...your shoulders 
... which help...in Miss Earle’s wonderful treatment 
...to stimulate the circulation in your face and neck. 
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Weather with a 


Chris-Craft 


DELUXE CABIN SEDAN 





























EATED in the luxuriously finished cabin of a 

Chris-Craft De Luxe Cabin Sedan, you are pre- 
pared for any weather contingency. Sailing along 
- . - windshield open . . . windows lowered flush 
with the sills . . . a glorious breeze sweeping through 
- +. it is but a moment’s work to make everything as 
snug and comfortable as in the finest limousine. 


It’s always fair weather with a Chris-Craft De Luxe 
Cabin Sedan . . . the newest and most advanced ex- 
pression of boat designing from the designing boards 
of the world’s largest motor boat builders. 


Chris-Craft All Mahogany De Luxe Cabin Sedans are 
made in two 26-foot models, with speeds up to 38 
and 43 miles an hour respectively. A Chris-Craft 
24-foot Sedan is also available with speeds up to 
33 miles per hour. All three are magnificent ex- 
amples of the boat builder’s art. Structurally and 
artistically they represent the lifelong experience of 
the most famous family of boat builders in the world. 


All Chris-Craft can now be purchased on a conveni- 
ent, confidential deferred payment plan. Ask your 
dealer for further information, or write us direct. 
Let us send you the Chris-Craft de luxe catalog. 


24-ft. 33 m.p.h. Sedan - . - $3500 
26-ft. 38 m.p.h. De Luxe Cabin Sedan 4850 
26-ft. 43 m.p.h. De Luxe Cabin Sedan 5600 
30-ft. 38 m.p.h. Custom Commuter - 9750 


11 Models—22 to 30 Feet 
—30 to 45 Miles an Hour 
—82 to 200 Horsepower 


*2235 to*9750 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
668 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 


New York Factory Branch, 153 W. 31st St., at 7th Ave. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY MOTOR BOATS | 
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CINDERELLA UP TO DAT, 


(Concluded from page 108) 


ing Mary of Agatha Wonder. So, hav- 
ing rapidly weighed the consequences of 
disobedience, she decided to depart and 
to join the old lady in her car. She was 
much more concerned about obtaining 
permission to attend Prince Charming’s 
party next day than she was about ex- 
pressing her gratitude to her benefactress. 

“He insists on my being present, and 
has engaged the entire ‘Blue Room’!”’ 

Now Agatha Wonder was not aware 
what this “blue castle” might be. 

“Ts it a Royal Palace, all decorated in 
blue?” she asked. To which question 
Mary thought it wiser not to reply, be- 
lieving Agatha Wonder would never 
understand how a Prince’s Palace could 
be but a Night Club, or that modern 
Royalty was more democratic than she 
was. 

The old lady, however, raised no ob- 
jections, merely insisting on the same 
conditions. 

The next night, therefore, again wit- 
nessed Mary’s departure, this time for 
the ‘“‘ Blue Room.” 

What Agatha Wonder imagined to be 
a castle, but which, in reality, was a night 
club, had been transformed for the occa- 


sion into a Fairy Palace. The walls 
shimmered bright blue, the crystal 


surfaces over a metallic foundation re- 
flecting a bluish radiance, mingled with 
the light of tall blue wax candles, which, 
in turn, illumined an entirely blue 
company. 

Blue earthenware jars of unusual size 
had been filled with what looked like 
bushes of bluest delphinium, some of 
them seven feet high, reaching to masses 
of blue hydrangeas which hung from the 
ceiling in garlands. 

Mary’s gown was the only white one to 
be seen among the hundreds of blue eve- 
ning dresses. It was a poem of white net 
flounces profusely strewn with tiny dia- 
mond stars. She had been provided 
with a wondrous parure of turquoises: 
headpiece, necklace and bracelets, which 
dazzled those present by its unusual 


splendor. Mary also wore the famous 
North Pole Star on her tiny finger. She 
believed the stone to possess secret 


powers, and that no harm could come to 
her as long as she wore it. 


HE Prince at this party had eyes but 

for Mary, and seemed desperately in 
love; in fact most American débutantes 
in Paris, with hopes of wearing a crown, 
realized that their chances were dwindling 
to practically nothing, therefore decided 
to make advances to their own country- 
men, choosing them good-looking, by 
preference, as well as wealthy. 

Too much enjoyment, alas! proved 
Mary’s undoing; for, forgetting Agatha 
Wonder’s instructions and believing it 
to be but eleven, she now heard the clock 
strike twelve! In spite of desperate ef- 
forts to get away, being detained by the 
crowd near the cloakroom, she reached 
the street door just in time to see the old 
lady and the car depart at a rapid pace. 

Rain was falling, the street looked de- 
serted and muddy; she was desperate! 
What should she do? Spoil all her 
clothes, as she had spoiled her chances of 
ever seeing Prince Charming again? Or 
should she return to the ballroom and 
enjoy what was left for her toenjoy? She 
decided bravely to turn about and rejoin 
the Prince. 

The remainder of the night was spent 
dancing, while Prince Charming pressed 
for permission to call, which she said was 
impossible. What would Pamela and 
Rachel say? It would mean humiliation, 
before Prince Charming into the bargain. 
No, no, this could never be! So, over- 
coming her dread of a taxi, she was driven 
home at dawn by a terrifying driver 
whose eyes seemed glued to her jewels. 


While undressing she suddenly Notice 
to her dismay that her precious diam a 
the North Pole Star, was missing Te 
first thought was the taxi, her second 3 
old lady’s occult powers, but her he 
the owners, for she was aware the ‘ind 
were not owned by Agatha Wonder but 
had merely been lent to her. Wag the 
stone insured? What would they = 
to say? a 

On calling up Agatha Wonder the Teph 
had been, ‘“‘Mrs. Wonder has denen, 
she sailed for the States this morning” 
the voice having added that there was 2 
message for Mary. 

“What is it? Tell it me quickly,” 

“T was merely to say, ‘ You shall neve; 
see Agatha Wonder again.’”’ 

She had been deprived of a treasure anj 
left to face the consequences of ms 
obedience. ; 

At the jewelers she was told the stone 
was not insured, no company haying 
taken the risk. A gem so valuable, hoy. 
ever, being unsaleable, would she adver 
tise, offering a reward? Unless, of course 
her father was willing to pay the price 
running into quite eight figures, Upon 
which Mary, alone and with no one t 
turn to, collapsed in utter despair. 

She might, of course, have applied t 
the Prince, but this she would not d 
for her magnificent clothes had_ been 
called for and she had nothing but the 
shabby house gown she stood in. 


HE same _ night, however, whil 

she was crying by the fire, the sound 
of the bell was heard as well as the 
footman’s voice, arguing. Would Mar 
see one of the jewelers’ assistants, who was 
bringing news of the ring? Of course she 
would! ‘‘Let me see him! Where is he?’ 

However, there was no assistant at all 
Before her, hat in hand, His Royal High- 
ness, Prince Charming in person, wa 
standing in the hall. Most likely because § 
of dim lighting and Mary’s shabby attire 
he entirely failed to recognize her. 

Pretending to be a messenger in charge 
of a ring he claimed to have found him- 
self, he asked for permission, in lieu of 
recompense, to be shown every girl in the 
house. He was seeking for the one whose 
finger the ring would fit. Mary shy) 
held out her own small hand which wass 
tiny it surprised the Prince. Drawing 
from his pocket the famous North Pole 
Star he slipped it over the girl’s finger 
which it, of course, fitted perfectly. 

As the ring touched Mary’s finger she 
suddenly underwent an amazing trans- 
formation and appeared to the Prince a 
the fairy being he remembered, his un 
known and beautiful guest. Explaining 
how he had found the ring by the cloak 
room door, and how, though he hed 
guessed it to be hers, he had been unable 
to restore it to the lady of his dreams, hi 
also told her how he had taken the mng 
to its owners, who, identifying the famous 
stone, had told him of Mary’s loss. 

Guided by the head of the firm, Prin 
Charming had found his way to Marys 
residence in the Avenue du Bois & F 
Boulogne. 

Prince Charming, desperately infatu 
ated as we already know, and delighted 
that his lovely Mary should be an 
American, (I wonder if he knew of Ric 
ard Richmond Rich’s riches?) had ¢ 
cided to take no more chances, and thet 
and there, on bended knee, he offered hs 
heart and hand. 

To end this story I shall add thi! 
before the season was over they wer 
married in Notre Dame, and that it we 
undoubtedly the best-managed weddin: 
any one had ever witnessed in Paris. | 

But to tell you about it and of tt 
young couple’s happiness would almo: § 
be the beginning of another story, whic 
my readers shall hear some other tm 


HAVEN 


’LL build a house of arrogance 
A most peculiar inn 
With only room for vanquished folk 
With proud and tilted chin! .. . 
Donald Jeffrey Hayes. 
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helena rubinstein's 


mid-summer beauty guide 


XHAUSTING heat draining youth from the skin, coarsening the pores . . . merciless sunlight that 
disfigures with freckles, tan .. . If your beauty is sun-marred, now is your opportunity to really test out 
the world-famous creations of Helena Rubinstein—to compare them with the imitations that have failed to 


fulfill their promise! 
For Freckles, Tan, ““Weathered” Skin 

REATMENT should begin with a cleansing bleach, Valaze Bleaching Cream (1.00, 2.00). And 

when you wash, remember to use Beauty Grains instead of soap, for this extraordinary preparation 
literally peels away the discolored outer layers of skin and too, is wonderfully effective for removing 
blackheads, whiteheads and other impurities (1.00, 2.00). Valaze Beautifying Skinfood (1.00), Helena 
Rubinstein’s skin-clearing masterpiece, should be part of the regular regimen always. It is as essential to 
beauty as air is to life! For obstinate freckles use Valaze Freckle Cream, the animating, beautifying 
bleach (1.50). 

O prevent further tanning or freckling, apply Valaze Sunproof Cream before going outdoors (2.00). 

Sunproof Lotion cools, soothes, flatters (1.50, 2.50). 

Complete Treatment—with detailed instructions—a two months’ supply, 6.50 


Youthify Dry, Lined Skin 


OT the least of the damage which summer does to unprotected beauty is the parching of the skin. To 

restore the so precious “dewiness,” to erase the “aging” lines around the eyes, nourish with Valaze 
Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream (Anthosoros), patting it into the tissues and letting it remain on the skin 
overnight, or as long as convenient (1.75, 3.50). 


For Your Year-round Beauty Treatment 
ECAUSE the HELENA RUBINSTEIN creations are specialized to work hand in hand with nature, 


constantly urging the skin to renew itself, they are vital to long-lasting beauty! Within as short a time 
as two weeks, the following treatment will produce amazing results. 

LEANSE with Valaze Water Lily Cream, the luxury cream which contains youth-renewing essences 

of water-lily buds (2.50). Revivify the face and eyes with the exquisite anti-wrinkle lotion Valaze 
Extrait—a rare benediction to fatigued tissue (2.50). Next, apply au Verte (3.00) to awaken beauty and 
to prepare the tissues for the unique, bracing astringent cream, Emailline (1.75). When muscles droop, 
“uplift” them with the bracing, tightening Georgine Lactee (3.00) ,—a vital necessity to the maturing 
face. Finish treatment with Valaze Skin-toning Lotion (1.25). 

Complete Home Treatment—with detailed instructions—a two months’ supply, 14.00 





“Personality Make-up” 
O give “cachet” to your ensemble, to achieve that final touch of distinction, accent your beauty with 
Helena Rubinstein’s incomparable cosmetic creations. Water Lily Foundation lends the skin an enchant- 
ing creaminess and makes powder doubly adherent (2.00). Sun-Tan, known in Paris as ““Baume Gypsy,” 
is a favorite with the younger set. It imparts an exotic Gypsy tan, and sunproofs the skin against redness 
and freckles. Waterproof too! (2.50). 
F your skin is average, or oily, you will choose Valaze Complexion Powder, if dry and sensitive, Novena 
Powder—tints for every type of beauty (1.50 to 5.50). Finish with a whisper of Valaze Rouge (Com- 
pact or en-Creme) Red Raspberry, for daytime, Red Geranium for evening (1.00 to 5.00). And bring out 
the lovely curves of your lips with Water Lily Lipstick—Red Ruby (medium), Red Cardinal (light) 
(1.25). The new Cubist Lipstick is achieving a tremendous success! You may have it in Red Raspberry 
(medium and light) or Red Geranium (vivid) (1.00). 
ELENA RUBINSTEIN’S cosmetic creations not only accentuate beauty, they safeguard it. The 
purest and most flattering make-up in the world! 


Madame Rubinstein Invites You 


—to visit her nearest Salon for personal diagnosis and at least one profes- 
sional beauty treatment. If you cannot visit one of the Salons, write, 
describing your complexion and hair and you will receive from Madame 
Rubinstein herself a beauty treatment schedule prepared specially for you. 





almost 
a whic 
or time 


e = 
PARIS LONDON 


8 East 57th Street—New York 


Boston, 234 Boylston St. 670 N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago Newark, 951 Broad St. 
Philadelphia, 254 South 16th St. Detroit, 1540 Washington Blvd. 






The Rubinstein Beauty Creations are dispensed by trained advisers at the better stores, or order direct. 
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HARPER’S BAzagp 


THE UNDIPLOMATIC LIST 


(Continued from page 63) 


portions of the scattered papers swiftly 
with another. 

Christopher decided that Sandy was the 
nicest and maddest colleague he would 
ever have the luck to meet and blessed 
him for the kind heart which, despite all 
protestations to the contrary, certainly 
beat under an erratic exterior, for he 
would not have troubled himself other- 
wise to greet the most junior member and 
make him feel a little less at sea in his 
new surroundings. 


HERE was plenty of routine work to 

do, much more than had been his 
share in the Balkan Legation. This was 
not disagreeable, as it was always the 
social and human contacts which had 
aroused Christopher’s streak of opposi- 
tion and kept him from being the perfect 
third secretary of embassy. Toward one 
o'clock the heat grew intense in the tin- 
roofed Chancery buildings and he drew 
back with a sigh to contemplate the desk 
which was almost cleared of its morning 
quota. Pulling out a cigarette from a 
crumpled packet, he searched his pockets 
for matches, looked hopefully over the 
desk top and finally sent an exploring 
hand into the depths of the empty draw- 
ers. No matches. Nothing, except— 
unless—he pulled out a roll of paper 
closely typed, from the back, and with it 
came a flat packet of paper matches. 
The smoke curled gracefully from his 
nostrils. Three and a half hours of work 
had earned him a breathing space and it 
was more from idleness than industry 
that he glanced casually at the newly 
discovered papers lying before him. 

“Salient points to be remembered about 
Washington,’ read the caption at the 
top of the page, emphasized by red 
lettering, followed by the injunction, 
“Those underlined should be memorized 
immediately!’”"—which ended in an ex- 
clamation point. 

Christopher read on: 

(1) A list of desirable houses to cul- 
tivate.”’ 

Now, how in the devil did one cultivate 
a house, he wondered. A garden or a 
taste, but a house? A short list followed, 
in which his eye was caught by one par- 
ticular item: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ellicott Blank—no rela- 
tion to Senator B, who has definite anti- 
British sympathies and is of much less social 
importance—charming people, natives of 
Boston, early Colonial stock, admirers of 
everything English. Rich, well-bred. 
Musical. Conversation should be directed 
toward modern music and genealogy, there- 
by pleasing both. Very worth while.” 

Christopher choked and _ swallowed 
smoke from his cigarette. Was it a 
burlesque, left as a trap to a new and 
green arrival? 

Having finished the recommended list, 
he came to a different one, marked 
““Dangerous.”’ Here Senator Blank again 
appeared, with an attached warning say- 
ing—‘‘Is on the lookout for facts to use in 
anti-British propaganda. Delights to argue 
Loan and Mercantile Marine questions. 
I have repeatedly told our naval attaché to 
beware being entrapped in arguments.” 


FOURTH on the danger list came Fred- 
erick von Platen-Quadt. 

“Although this young man seems harm- 
less, polite and pleasant, we should bewarel 
H. E. may see no danger, and S-d-y 
H-ntl-y professes to like him, but despite 
his good manners and the extenuating facts 
that his mother is English (aunt is Countess 
of Whitstable) and he is persona grata with 
our nobility, one must not forget that his 
paternal race were our late enemies!” 

Evidently His Excellency and Sandy 
Huntly had greatly exercised the author 
of this remarkable manuscript by being 
friendly with Frederick something or 
other. The last dim suspicions that the 
list was a remarkable piece of buffoonery 
left Christopher’s mind as he drew near 
its finish, where one more description 
caught his eye. 

““Amoret Aylmer. This young woman 
should be entirely ignored. Her youth and 
pretensions to beauty might entrap the 
unwary, but she is bold, talks sarcastically 
against the British Empire, smokes to 


excess and has neither money nor any 
official social backing. Is considered very 
amusing, but the observing eye and ear will 
notice how cheap her wit and charms are 
in actuality. Always wears one black and 
one white pearl earring (imitation). First 
cousin married penniless Austrian Count 
at beginning of Great War. Suspect she 
may be in pay of foreign I. S.” 

Christopher expelled one long breath 
and whistled. He was torn between 
laughter and disgust. The _ revolting 
ideals of the unknown author, the in- 
credible silliness of the whole thing! The 
utter idiocy of leaving even such a futile 
bombshell around! 

Against any regulations which might 
relate to destroying a document without 
the permission of one’s superiors, he 


started to tear the thing to pieces. 
A MINIATURE whirlwind sucked 
round and round the cement yard 
between the Embassy and Chancery, a 
baby tornado of dust and heat. The 
door of Christopher’s room was thrown 
open suddenly and with a wild flap of the 
window-shade part of the whirlwind came 
in the open casement and showered 
Sandy Huntly with half-torn scraps of 
paper. He shook himself free, and 
clutched at one of the bits reposing be- 
tween his shirt and waistcoat. 
Christopher could not conceive of how 
enough had been written on that small 
piece to give his visitor any clew to the 
identity of the manuscript, but Sandy, 
who appeared so scatter-brained, could 
be surprisingly shrewd on occasion. 
“Another of Jenkyns’ masterpieces! 
Ha, yes. Left there to help his successor 
to thread the intricacies of Washington 
life. Prodigious tripe—ha, ha, ha!” 
Christopher grinned, discovered a few 
more recalcitrant scraps, and having torn 
them once more across, fluttered his left 
eyelid in the ghost of a wink toward 
Sandy and joined him for lunch at the 


house which three bachelor secretaries 
shared. Sandy was teased a good deal 


by his housemates on his untidy habits— 
but chiefly for his ability, which, they 
said, amounted to genius, for spilling 
beans and letting countless cats out of 
countless bags. Christopher understood 
that these cats and beans were entirely 
unofficial ones, the personal property of 
his friends and acquaintances and not of 
the government he served so successfully. 


HE city swooned through July and 

August in the lap of a torrid summer. 
Christopher sweated all day in the corru- 
gated iron of the Chancery and fled at 
five to a country club and a long blue- 
tiled outdoor swimming-pool. His car 
was tiny and disreputable with age, the 
possession of a departing Hungarian 
attaché who had charged him at least 
twice its value in those first days of his 
innocence. But it covered an amazing 
distance, bearing him away from melting 
asphalt and dusty trees, heavy with an 
exhausted smell of heat, to the delights 
of long twilights in the country. 

He became first pink and then red, and 
then a pleasant copper brown, which was 
extremely becoming with his white teeth 
and bright sapphire eyes, had there been 
any impressionable ladies to admire, but 
Washington in summer is an Eve-less 
Eden. After a few games of tennis, the 
cool water of the pool slipped gratefully 
over stiff shoulders which, by August, 
were the color of chestnuts and hard with 
muscle. As an English gentleman he 
failed to uphold certain immemorial 
customs, for he left off those long gar- 
ments stoutly knitted from the wool of 
good British sheep, abandoned his heavy 
suits for flannels and an old blazer, and 
took to the indignity of an American 
straw hat like a duck to water! Tower, 
descending from the North Shore for a 
fortnight’s work, looked over the new 
secretary, who, conforming to custom, 
was the Embassy goat for all of the hot 
weather, and chipped him on his Yankee- 
isms, the ‘“‘boater” of hard straw, the 
pitcher of iced tea in place of a steaming 
pot, the freedom from a waistcoat which 
no true Englishman should admit possible 
in public. 


He found that Christopher had made 
friends at the Club with an old trout 
who looked like a cartoon of Uncle Sam, 
cursed continuously and picturesquely, 
and asked questions about English 
opinion which were never answered by 
Christopher except in a beautifully non- 
committal manner which yet gave every 
appearance of disarming frankness. This 
parrying amused Uncle Sam, who clapped 
both young men on sunburned shoulder 
blades and called Christopher a good kid. 
He told them that Washington in August 
was the only spot he knew where sanctu- 
ary from ladies, God bless ’em, and con- 
stituents, drat ’em, could be obtained. 

Tower’s mouth dropped when he re- 
alized that the old fellow was the renowned 
Senator Blank. He gazed with slight 
admiration at Christopher, decided that 
the acquaintance was just luck or a fluke, 
and wondered whether the young idiot 
realized his good fortune in gaining the 
friendship of such a professed scorner of 
the English, They spent a pleasant 
afternoon at tennis with Von Platen- 
Quadt as a fourth, and lay around lazily 
afterward on the shady side of the pool. 


OZING off under the tipped-over 

brim of his straw hat, Christopher 
Lawrence heard the shrilling crickets 
recede and woke up an hour later to find 
mauve dusk and a stealing coolness 
which crept over the golf links like a 
grateful caress after the brassy sun. 
Fireflies twinkled already under the trees, 
faint lime-green stars which winked in 
and out around the lower branches. His 
three companions had departed for dinner 
after adorning his sleeping form with an 
enormous blue toweling bathrobe upon 
which was laid a sunflower, chastely 
athwart his chest. He blinked at the 
sunflower and at the pale wraith of a 
moon above him, just beginning to show 
in the deepening blue of the sky. 

““No, you don’t, Mis’ Aylmer! No, 
you don’t! Not ovah mah daid body 
you don’t go in no swimmin’ pool at half- 
past seven at night! Mah Lawd, ain’t I 
got enuf work without you all tryin’ to 
keep me on duty after evahbody else 
went home? Ain’t they ’nuff wet suits 
an’ towels fo’ me to clean up? Yes, 
ma’am, yah. I know what a dollah bill 
looks like, but I don’t see ’em awffen. 
All right, but you cain’t try it again. 
I'll leave the key under the rubber mat.” 
The voice of Ben, the chronically weary 
colored attendant, faded. 

Christopher was conscious that but for 
some late visitor he would have been 
locked out for the night, left stripped of 
his garments except for the smallest legal 
swimming suit and the largest blue 
toweling wrap and the yellowest sun- 
flower ever grown. Before the full horror 
of this predicament had smote him, there 
was a light sound like ripping silk, a 
smooth swish, and down the wooden 
slide from the bath house into the pool 
slipped a slim figure which landed with a 
plop!—almost beside his ear. Christo- 
pher, hardly awake yet, struggled to his 
feet. Miss Amoret Aylmer, coming up 
to the surface with a gasp and a gurgle 
of pleasure, shook the water from her 
eyes and gazed with astonishment on an 
apparition which stood upon the marble 
rim, clutching a bathrobe, draped toga- 
like in one hand, a sunflower in another, 
while above features she could hardly 
discern in the growing dusk, a straw hat 
tilted grotesquely. 


i ELLO, Cicero!” called Amoret, and 
twinkled a pair of small white feet 

for his encouragement while she tried un- 
successfully to stand on her head in the 
water. By the time the force of gravity 
prevailed against this plan, a young man 
in a brief bathing-suit and an excessive 
amount of sunburn was sitting swinging 
his legs in the pool the while he stared 
at her antics fixedly, either utterly 
charmed or utterly horrified. 

“Do you object to my using your pool 
while you are in it?” he asked gravely. 

“It’s not mine, really,” she answered, 
and gave an instinctive brush with one 
hand to her smooth black head, now 
sleek as a seal’s with water. 


“Oh, yes, it is. And the m 
that pinkish first star in the pa _ 
two hundred and fifteen thousand fi 
flies. And the pale green light where the 
sunset has faded beyond those pine t 4 
It’s all yours by every right and fitne. 
and J’ll kill them as denies your claim ~ 
: “Thank you, very much. How about 
joining me in my pool and looking at my 
moon with me?” she suggested, : 


PON which Christopher felt Panic 

twitch over him with prickly fingers 
He would have gladly taken to his heels 
for despite his pretty speech which shee 
admiration and the boldness born of 
recent sleep had engendered, he was a 
very shy young man, indeed. 

They swam in circles round each other 
They dived with that poised steel spring 
perfection which comes to medium good 
divers when they feel that just the right 
audience of one is watching. Shyne« 
melted under the influence of the wooden 
slide, upon which it was impossible to be 
dignified, and Christopher found hims¢l 
whooping childishly as he slid at an ip. 
credible speed down the slippery smooth 
boards, closely followed by a mermaid 
in seal-sleek wet jersey. The water was 
black as India ink except where a theatri. 
cal moon shone over the club-house roof 
on the ripples of silver which ringed their 
aquatic efforts. Christopher was spell. 
bound by the moonlight and could not 
have said whether her eyes were green or 
gray or hazel. No sane man could haye 
thought Amoret’s nose beautiful in itself— 
amusing, yes, or even charming, but most 
decidedly not a fine figure of a nose 
But poor Mr. Lawrence, who had capitu 
lated with his first plunge into the pod 
beside her, found himself searching for 
similes to describe the unutterable per. 
fection of that impertinent feature 
which an impartial eye would have said 
marred an otherwise acceptably pretty 
face. 

“T'll race you dressing,” said Amoret 
and broke the spell by tearing through 
the echoing corridor of the bath house to 
the section designated for females, singing 
loudly. It was child’s play to beat 
Christopher in the race. He fumbled 
over his shoe-laces and dreamed in the 
dressing-room long after the young lady 
had wiggled into two undergarments, a 
flowered cotton frock, silk stockings and 
white slippers. They met outside on 
the terrace. Amoret leaned against the 
round of a white column, looking almost 
like a Civil War heroine in a frock amus- 
ingly old-fashioned and feminine. This 
mysterious lady, all flounces and sprigged 
muslin, who turned to him half hidden 
by the shadow of the pillar, was another 
person from the active nymph of the 
swimming-pool. 

““Couldn’t we dine?” he asked. 

“T don’t think I’ve eaten for weeks 
Probably my brother and aunt expect 
me at home, but Ill telephone.” 


THEY had a small table at the corner 
of the screened veranda which caught 
any breeze available and fluttered the 
flame of its single candle to prove It 
There were two or three other table 
still occupied, but neither Christopher 
nor Amoret ever noticed them. During 
dinner they discovered a mutual passiol 
for jellied consommé, salted almonds 
the smell of raspberries, ‘Caprice Vier 
nois,” preferably played by its compost. 
an idyllic restaurant outside Paris called 
“Cabassud,” and Russian gypsy singe. 
Later, with cigarettes and coffee, they 
let the books whose titles had bee 
clamoring for exchange and confirmation 
have their innings, names they both felt 
they had shown tremendous self-contro 
in holding back so long. Poetry took 
them out to the lawn, where one long 
chair and one deep wicker one had beet 
grouped by a sympathetic club steward 
near a striped canvas umbrella and a ti 
table just the right height for cigaretts 
and matches. 

Christopher and Amoret (by happy 
stages) reached the point where conver 
sation, particularly between the youlé 
and susceptible, inevitably becomes Pe 

(Continued on page 113) 
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THE UNDIPLOMATIC LIST 


(Continued from page 112) 


sonal, deliciously subjective and all about 
one’s self and one’s previous adventures 
and one’s foolish Former Ideas, which, 
of course, have lately undergone a tre- 
mendous change (the change in this case 
having occurred at five minutes past 
seven in the adjacent swimming-pool), the 
ideas being now no longer cynical and 
world-weary, but nice, new, constructive 
notions involving each other. f 

At eleven-thirty they rode _ into 
town and found the slowest possible 
speed of Christopher’s decrepit car far 
too fast. At midnight he stood on 
Amoret’s front steps and felt himself 
injured vitally at the news of her de- 
parture the next morning for Jamestown. 
She had been in town only overnight en 
route from Warrenton to the North, she 
explained. But there would be October, 
when she came back, and all winter, if 
and when he cared to see her. 

If and when, indeed! Christopher 
snorted contemptuously and refused to 
leave without her address. She was, she 
admitted, still distrustful of an English- 
man’s sincerity. A chip on her slim 
shoulder was not quite detached as yet. 
Did he honestly like her? 

Christopher refused to answer any 
question so preposterous. He departed 
after a short and fiery speech in which he 
pointed out that all the books she loved 
best were English, all the qualities she 
cared for most were English (this against 
loud protests), and yet she judged a 
nation by one pompous, snobbish indi- 
vidual! Anger and a growing infatua- 
tion lent force to his resentful words. 
She was left standing on her doorstep, 
almost, but not quite, convinced that he 
had meant everything he had said. 


HE city of Washington numbers 

five hundred thousand inhabitants. 
It is the capital of the country, the seat 
of the government, the meeting place of 
a cosmopolitan crowd of officials, diplo- 
mats, army and navy groups and visitors 
from other. cities who come for one White 
House reception and then buy a mansion 
where they live until a better world 
claims them. It is all these things, and, 
at the same time, it is the smallest small 
townin America. Everybody knows every- 
body else’s business and discusses it with 
such alacrity and interest that odd 
rumors have been known to circulate of 
engagements, of births, marriages and 
deaths, before these serious events have 
actually taken place. 

There was about as much chance for 
Christopher to keep the secret of his 
fondness for Amoret dark as there is for 
the griddle cakes at Childs to shun the 
public eye. Being both shy and close- 
mouthed, he said nothing even to Sandy 
Huntly, who had invited him to share the 
house with the group after the departure 
of the assistant military attaché, and 
until his lady returned for the winter 
nobody knew of that August evening at 
ihe country club. Christopher became 
Kit to a great many noisy, friendly 
débutantes, sub-, post- and active, was 
slapped on the back by various young 
American men and plied with an aston- 
ishing number of drinks. He liked most 
people mildly and a few vehemently, 
notably the lanky Senator Blank, who 
let him join on to the long solitary rides 
he took in Rock Creek Park every morn- 
ing, and sometimes brought him back to 
a breakfast of sausages and buckwheats, 
where the plump and hospitable Mrs. 
Blank made much of him. 


THEN Amoret returned and while they 

were still in the timid approaches which 
were leading them back to the heavenly 
understanding of their first evening, 
Washington found out all about it and 
made self-conscious the growing love 
between two children who only asked to 
be let alone. Amoret was kidded at 
‘unches by girl friends, coyly questioned 
y dowagers, and even hounded by the 
society editors of the newspapers. People 
asked her if Christopher had money or a 
title in prospect before she had become 
quite accustomed to his first name, for 
her aunt, in bringing her up, had produced 
4 natural curiosity: a girl who did not 





use nicknames after ten minutes’ ac- 
quaintance. 

As for Christopher, English and _ re- 
served except with those few people he 
trusted, it was torture to be dug in the 
ribs by every Tom, Dick and Harry he 
had met. Almost these quips stopped 
the affair—almost. 

A steam roller is distracted by pebbles 
and tacks in its path, but after a few 
snorts and backings usually surmounts 
them. 

Over the difficulties of mutual adjust- 
ment, different nationality and loud cries 
from the onlookers, the steam roller of 
Christopher’s and Amoret’s madness 
rode blithely. 


Y JANUARY she knew what he had 

been trying to tell her she knew for 
three months. She was quite sure that 
there was only one way to look and that 
was like Christopher: hollow cheek-bones, 
high nose, blue eyes, and hair at least 
three shades lighter than his brown 
forehead; there was only one kind of 
sense of humor, dne method of pro- 
nouncing the words ‘‘my lamb,” one way 
of helping a young lady into her wrap, 
one stiff, slightly awkward manner of 
dancing. There was, in fact. only one 
young man in the world, and his name was 
Christopher Lawrence. She felt a mild 
pity for all the bereft maidens who might 
never have the privilege of his quick 
smile of understanding. 

Her aunt showed a certain cynicism at 
Amoret’s choice of dress for the New 
Year’s ball. Now her niece stood in front 
of a long mirror in a robe de style as crisp 
and snowy as a Calla-lily. 

Miss Clayton smiled. She had at 
times suggested that perhaps there were 
Englishmen who were human. Admit- 
ting that two or three unattractive speci- 
mens adorned the Embassy a few years 
after the war and that one of these had 
shown marked rudeness to Amoret, 
might there not be a change for the better 
in the inevitable new deal which would 
occur shortly? Was it not possible that 
a group of pleasant young men might 
replace those villains who either ignored 
or insulted Miss Amoret Aylmer? She 
had been met by stern negatives to all 
these tentative suggestions. 

And now Amoret stood ready for her 
party, with a light in her eye and a flush 
on her cheek which were suspicious. 
Christopher Lawrence was calling for her 
in a few moments. Already the two frail 
white orchids, which were impossibly 
extravagant and impossibly lovely, trem- 
bled on her shoulder. He could not 
afford them but to-night she would not 
scold. To-night was going to be, in 
future years, an anniversary. 


HE Honorable Alexander Huntly, 
Second Secretary of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Embassy, hovered over white 
taffeta petals and spilled a little cham- 
pagne on the tips of silver slippers in the 
excess of his admiration. Amoret cau- 
tiously folded back her full skirts. 
“Delicious, my dear Amoret! Too de- 
licious! I can’t imagine why we did 
not discover you before. Fancy a dull fel- 
low like our good Kit making such a find!” 
Amoret, who was extremely fond of 
Sandy, beamed and did not resent this 
remark at all. She knew that Kit was the 
most thrilling event in a dull world and 
Sandy knew that she knewit. Dance music 
swooned and melted up-stairs and the crys- 
tal chandeliers of the drawing-room be- 
low tinkled and trembled under sliding 
footsteps. Christopher was fetching sup- 
per for the wife of the Counselor, but he 
would return soon, soon, sang her heart. 
“Yes,” Sandy babbled on, “and to 
think he started it all as a diplomatic 
duty!” Here Mr. Huntly doubled up 
with laughter. “As a duty, examining 
a dangerous character, and then fell in 
love! Looking for a particularly noxious 
onion to eliminate and coming instead 
upon a white hyacinth. Extraordinary!” 
Amoret’s spine stiffened like a wire- 
haired terrier’s. 
“What do you mean, Sandy?” she 
asked crisply. 
““My dear child, did he never tell you 





of the condemned list he found on his 
first day here? Calling you a dangerous 
character, probably in the pay of a for- 
eign intelligence service?” 

Amoret gazed blankly at Sandy. He 
always chattered excitedly at parties, but 
could this wild farrago of nonsense be 
partly truth? 

‘“‘Didn’t you have a cousin or a sister 
married to an Austrian? My dear, don’t 
tell me you haven’t heard the story of the 
list!” 

A flash of vivid memory recalled Chris- 
topher’s few questions about her cousin; 
questions which had been prompted 
solely by politeness and the presence of 
the lady in a large silver photograph 
frame on the library table. But Amoret, 
whose impulses usually raced her reason- 
ing and won by a length every time, was 
already trembling. Christopher, who 
told her everything, who had with her 
built their present love by mutual under- 
standing, by exploring every remote 
cranny and chink of their personalities 
with little stories to afford each other 
amusement and better knowledge! Amoret 
at one gulp forgot all that vivid attraction 
which had flown between them and 
swore to herself that without complete 
frankness they would have no ties to 
hold them. Back to her original distrust 
of a nation, foolishly engendered by the 
suspicious glares given her when almost a 
child by the long-nosed Sowerby-Jenkyns, 
rushed her excitable mind. 


HE was up and out of the door, into 
her wrap and down the front steps be- 
fore Sandy had finished laughing and real- 
ized that the pretty white bird was flown. 
He searched guiltily for Christopher 
some minutes later and found him with 
an American army oflicer who was holding 
him to the wall with a fierce eye the while 
he explained the details of his new health 
diet. Sandy drew Christopher aside 
with an apology and said: 

“My dear lad, I’ve put my foot into 
it again.” 

Christopher smiled. Sandy’s foot was 
always amiably crashing through the 
delicate personal equations of his friends’ 
romances, but as Kit had once put his own 
foot into a political drum he condoned 
Sandy’s more intimate faux pas easily. 

““What’s happened?” he asked sympa- 
thetically. 

Curious, how his indulgence disap- 
peared when he discovered the particular 
hornets’ nest Sandy had meddled with! 
Fast as his pursuit was, the light in 
Amoret’s bedroom winked off just as 
his car reached the pavement below. 

For three hectic days Christopher said 
it with flowers; said it with letters sent 
by special messenger; tried cajolery by 
telephone—but who can cajole success- 
fully when a receiver bangs down at the 
other end?—even sent telegrams, but 
except for a kindly note from Amoret’s 
aunt and a muffled sob heard over a 
quickly disconnected wire which brought 
him rushing around, only to hear again 
that Miss Aylmer would not see him, no 
results were forthcoming. Then his own 
natural stubbornness made him relapse 
into a silence as profound as hers. By 
February Amoret had stopped appearing 
anywhere, and Christopher brooded 
morosely in a leather chair at home, with 
only his pipe and his pride as com- 
panions. They grew haggard and snapped 
at the few people who saw them. 

Alas, human nature and Washington 
being what they are, the new gossip of 
the great break between them was 
relished even more keenly than the 
rumored engagement had been. Christo- 
pher confided a little of his pain to Senator 
Blank, who cursed and laughed and swore 
that when Congress adjourned and gave 
him a little leisure, he would tease 
Amoret out of her ivory tower. 

“She and I ought to get along fine, 
both of us being dangerous characters 
and notoriously anti-British,” he said. 
But Christopher’s smile was wan. 

Again short articles appeared in high- 
brow modern English reviews, signed by 
a pen-name, but reflecting the bitter, 
rebellious spirit which dwelt in Mr. 
Lawrence’s outwardly conforming person. 





“‘As if I'd have paid any attention to 
that preposterous drivel! Amoret must 
think me a fool. She could never have 
cared a farthing for me or she wouldn’t 
accept so gladly a silly notion like that 
of my making love to her because I was 
investigating her in pursuit of my official 
duties. What does she think our work is—a 
sort of E. Phillips Oppenheim romance?” 
grumbled Christopher from the depths of 
an easy chair and the blackest despair. 


ANDY listened sympathetically. Had 

a bright simian quickness of eye not 
caught the words written on a scrap of 
paper the preceding May and an over- 
quick tongue not babbled what had 
seemed a splendid joke that New Year’s 
Eve, Christopher might now be a happily 
married man. Sandy resolved to make 
some honorable amendment for his sinful 
bean-spilling. He thought over various 
plans, all of which he rejected in turn as 
too preposterous. 

Could he entrap Miss Aylmer for a 
dinner party and reunite the estranged 
couple? She hardly spoke to any native 
of Perfidious Albion. Could he disguise 
himself as an American with a beard and 
speak in the voice which he privately 
considered an excellent imitation of all 
American accents? Sandy wiggled with 
pleasure at this idea. But perhaps it 
was a little, ‘‘leetle” bit far-fetched. The 
beard might fall off or he might burst 
into his characteristic laugh. He com- 
promised on giving a very smart little 
dinner party for a newly engaged friend 
of Amoret’s and her young American 
fiancé, a dinner which Amoret would 
simply have to attend. He would give 
her as a dinner partner the least attrac- 
tive and most bumptious of young State 
Department men and on the other side 
he would place Christopher. A _ really 
brilliant thought would be to invite 
Kit half an hour later than the others, 
thereby assuring a dramatic entrance 
directly to the table where the empty 
place next Amoret would claim him. 
Sandy almost slapped himself on the 
back. There was no doubt that he was 
pretty clever at arranging these things. 

Amoret did accept. In the first place, 
she was going to be Stella’s bridesmaid 
and could hardly refuse a party in honor 
of the engaged couple. In the second 
place, Sandy had sworn to Stella that 
Christopher would not be there: and in 
the third, although, of course, she 
loathed all Englishmen and didn’t care 
if Christopher lived or died, she might 
satisfy a certain natural curiosity as to 
his health and spirits by listening to the 
general conversation. 


HE dinner was to be in the private 

room of The Buoy, a bachelor apart- 
ment for diplomats on “‘Q” Street, and 
not at Sandy’s house, recently deserted by 
its cook and factotum. This made security 
from invasion by Christopher doubly sure. 
He might have wandered in after dinner 
at the house which was his dwelling place 
as much as Sandy’s, but he could not turn 
up unbidden at The Buoy. Amoret failed 
to feel any great happiness at this fact. 
Not that she wanted ever to see the de- 
ceitful, betraying cad again! 

Mr. Huntly ran around the long re- 
fectory table on the night of his party, 
clucking like a hen with pleasure at the 
beautiful sight presented by its gleaming 
wood, the linen and filet runner, candles 
and silver dishes of nuts, from which he 
rifled an almond here and a pecan there, 
till his progress could be traced by spilled 
nuts. 

There were no place-cards, because 
Sandy was afraid of Amoret’s sultry fire 
of resentment bursting into flame if she 
read her absent neighbor’s name. But 
there were enough caviar and enough cock- 
tails for an army as Sandy, forgetting 
that Miss Aylmer did not drink, was 
counting on infusing a spirit of gaiety 
at the very beginning of the evening. 

Whether it was this ammunition or 
Sandy’s own spirit of hospitality, the 
fun did begin at once. The guests 
giggled and gossiped or frowned conse- 
quentially or flirted in congenial groups, 
(Concluded on page 114) 
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streamed into the dining-room talking 
vivaciously, and threw all the nuts across 
the table, thus proving that they were a 
well-bred Washington gathering of smart 
young cosmopolitans. 

The conversation was equally polished 
and urbane, being of the rumored engage- 
ments and divorces of absent friends, 
the facade of a new hotel, the interest 
rate of some recent German bond issue, 
the high cost of a week in New York 
and, of course, Prohibition, thereby 
proving how very different is the talk in 
this great capital of the country from 
the talk in smaller, less fortunately 
favored spots. 

Amoret, who had thought it all great 
fun a few short months ago, had now a 
headache from sheer boredom. Besides 
she was suspicious of the identity of the 
late guest whose empty place was on her 
right and of Sandy’s guilty start when 
Henri threw open the door of the ad- 
jacent drawing-room. If it should be 
Christopher she determined to ignore 
him, or, if this was impossible, to excuse 
herself hurriedly. She turned to the in- 
coming guest. 


TRANGE, how her heart turned over 

in her breast and then flopped with 
what seemed like disappointment but 
must rather be relief when she saw that 
the newcomer was not whom she ex- 
pected. He could hardly have been 
expected by anyone, for even Sandy 
looked astonished. Such a young, pink 
and white fledgling Englishman he was, 
standing there, a little confused by the 
battery of eyes turned upon him. He 
stepped over to the host and said: 

“Frightfully sorry, Huntly, bursting 
in on you like this and what-not, but 
Lawrence was obliged to go to the 
Embassy suddenly, some old fella dining 
with the Ambassador asked to have him 
if convenient and H. FE. sent out an 
SOS for him to hurry around. I’m 
Feather Stonehaugh, the new third. 
Came in to-night and Lawrence packed 
me straight off to you to fill his place. 
’Fraid my kit is rather awful. I had to 
borrow half your wardrobe to put in a 
respectable appearance!” 

Sandy gave him a cocktail and a 
sweeping introduction to the table. Under 
the influence of hospitable warmth and 
Miss Aylmer’s bright eyes he expanded. 
Presently more pretty girls than he’d 
seen in a dog’s age were firing questions 
at him. Did he like America? What did 
he think of Washington? He laughed 
and parried; what he’d seen he liked, 
certainly. He’d been in the city less than 
two hours, as a m’a’fact. When the 
cigarettes arrived with salad he had 
thawed a good deal. 

““Well, as a m’a’fact, I was given a lot 
of inside information on the place,” 
young Feather Stonehaugh confessed. 
Obviously he had a joke up his sleeve. 
His eyes were shining with laughter. 

“T say, Huntly, surely you remember 
the prize bore of the Foreign Office? He 
used to be here before your time, I 
think. This lad has gone quite balmy, 
potty, you know, off his chump and is 


now in a private asylum at Epso 

which he bombards pode, “he 
most priceless pieces of tripe! Different 
ones for people going to different on, 
He sees the appointments in the Gaceti, 
I expect. I was going to show this one 
to Lawrence, but he dashed off, Half « 
minute, where did I put the wretche 
thing? Anyhow, they are trying to sto 
him because he uses real names fron 
every place he’s ever been and sends the 
lists to complete strangers among whom 
might be some idiot who would take the 
thing seriously. You know the fel, 
Huntly; he’s been mad, it appears, fo; 
years. What’s his name—oh yes— 
Sowerby-Jenkyns.” : 

Among the general exodus of the ladies 
from the table to the drawing-room, the 
defection of one was not noticed, Later 
on when the men joined them young Mr 
Feather Stonehaugh looked in vain fo, 
that jolly girl next him at dinner by 
with a garden of jolly girls all beckoning 
he soon forgot her. 

Senator Blank decided to leave the 
Embassy early because he'd said certain 
things he had come there to say, because 
the Ambassador and he respected and 
liked and now understood each other, and 
because he was the ranking guest and 
therefore had to leave first. 

To Christopher’s intense embarrass. 
ment the Senator had made one reference 
to him. Standing there with H. E. in the 
huge hallway, he had thrown a long arm 
around Christopher’s shoulder and said: 

“Sir William, this is a great kid you've 
got working for you.” 

Later the Ambassador told him he was 
at liberty to run off and play at Sandy's 
party. “Shall I also pat you on the back 
or have you had enough praise for one 
evening, Lawrence?” he asked. 


CHRISTOPHER was strangely tired. 

It was a relief to step out into the 
night air and forget everything. He was 
too played out for Sandy’s party, he 
decided, and wondered if sleep at such 
an hour would be difficult. The pale 
light of his watch numerals pointed ter- 
thirty. He could at least go home and 
read quietly. And he made for his 
shabby car at the curb. 

Amoret and Christopher never saw 
the grouped chauffeurs waiting at the 
gates. But the chauffeurs saw them. So 
did any passers-by on Connecticut Avenue. 
So did a butler in a neighboring house 

When Sandy Huntly’s party broke up 
after midnight many young ladies re- 
turned to find their maids waiting up 
with unusual patience to assist them dis- 
robe. By one o’clock that night the en- 
gagement was known in a dozen houses 

“Ves, Miss. And right in front o 
the whole street he gives her a kiss that— 
well, Miss, Corrigan says he and another 
of them shovers could swear it lasted for 
a full tin minutes.” ; 

Did the young ladies fail to motion 
coldly to their maids to stop this cheap 
gossip? Would a young lady ever listen 
to backstairs prattle? Can a duck 
swim? Washington isn’t so awfully dif 
ferent from other places, after 


SOME SPELL IT DOUGHVILLE 


(Concluded from page 67) 


themselves into Catherine wheels. Some- 
body’s jazz-band and _ anotherbody’s 
tango-band. Harassed waiters trying to 
serve guests who won’t stay at their tables. 


HE dance floor a kaleidoscope. White 

and pale tints—green, blue, rose— 
predominating; with here the dusk of 
black, and there the blare of scarlet. 
Flowery chiffons swirled and _ trailing 
in the dance; lace; draped satin; misty 
tulle; a tentative return to the dazzle 
of beads and spangles. A few centaur 
silhouettes resuscitated from the ’Eight- 
ies. Jewels like a thug’s dream of 
Paradise. Diamond necklaces that make 
Marie Antoinette’s look like a prize in 
a Christmas cracker. Enormous emerald 
pendants carved—perhaps with the name 
of Allah? Fabulous stones on fragile 


fingers. Bracelets clanking from wns 
to elbow. Elaborate earrings sweepiit 
scented shoulders. Bird’s-eye view, * 
parquetry of trim heads, male ae 
female, with a few rudimentary chignots. 


Worm’s-eye view, silvery and satity } 


slippers weaving in and out among 
pumps of patent leather. 


JEAVING the Casino at four-five- 
in the morning. Cheeks white unde! 
staring rouge patches. Eyes ringed wit 
purple darker than the smeared mascatt 
Freshly reddened lips like wounds in 
pitiless, limpid dawn-light. At, th 
top of the stairs, two little Franciscat 
Sisters, still sleepily rattling coins m* 
basin. And so, with malice toward fe®, 
with charity for almost all, our Dea 
ville week-end closes. 
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ONE SUMMER LONG AGO 


(Continued from page 96) 


chugging train, changed at an outlandish 
junction desolately located among salt 
marshes, and then continued on another 
and even more slowly chugging train. 

As Henry Marlin walked away from 
the station and through the village of 
Far Rockaway toward the sea, and that 
particular section of Far Rockaway 
known as Wave Crest, he found, indeed, 
everything very different. 

They had actually built large apart- 
ment houses in Far Rockaway; there were 
glittering shops in the windows of which 
were displayed the same frocks and hats 
that one saw on Fifth Avenue; there was 
a Beauty Shoppe with discreetly veiled 
windows and a gaudy cinema house of 
gigantic proportions. 

He looked for the little store his mother 
had kept—that little store he remembered 
so well with “‘Dry Goods and Notions” 
in dim letters upon its one dim window, 
and where the ladies of another day had 
come for their needles and thread or a 
yard of elastic with which to support 
a child’s rebellious pants or stockings or 
wide sailor hat. How his mother had 
struggled with that infinitesimal business 
while he was preparing himself for a ca- 
reer far more successful than her fondest 
dreams had imagined possible. 

But the little shop had _ vanished, 
crowded out, crushed, beneath towering 
masses of pale yellow brick. 

As he left the village, however, and 
following Central Avenue, drew near the 
sea, there remained, he discovered, oc- 
casional landmarks. The old Ocean 
House, unkempt and weather - beaten, 
with sagging verandas, still stood on its 
corner and the Van Brunt mansion, cp- 
posite, still hid behind its tousled hedges 
as if ashamed of its age and decrepitude. 

But tucked in everywhere there were 
new houses, little houses, spick-and-span 
and arrogant. Bungalows and cottages 
and some that proudly proclaimed them- 
selves ‘‘ Pearl Villa” or ‘‘ Villa la Mere” or 
“Restawhile Cottage.” 

And Marlin recalled, with a little 
sadness, the wide spaces, the meadows 
sweet with waving grass and white and 
yellow with daisies and buttercups, that 
his youth had known. Progress, desirable 
as it might be, often traveled iron-shod. 
Where was the lane lined with flowering 
tulip-trees and horse-chestnuts and 
stunted cedar that they had once called 
“Lover’s Lane’’? 


BUT he continued on, up a gently 

sloping hill and away from the main 
street and here he found the iron gateway 
of the Lacey place still intact. And the 
driveway winding to the house, the house 
itself, the spreading lawns, although now 
disheveled—these, too, were still intact. 
The tides of progress that had swept the 
Pearl Villas, the Restawhile Cottages, to 
its margins had been stayed here, and 
Marlin wondered what had stayed them. 
Of course the Lacey pride and the Lacey 
fortune were also still intact. How well 
he knew that pride! How much he had 
suffered from it! 

And while he knew, too, the Laceys no 
longer came here in summer but, instead, 
had built an opulent residence that 
sprawled over the dunes of Southampton, 
they continued to retain this place, for- 
lorn with memories. Again, he wondered 
why. The Laceys were not given to 
sentiment. Perhaps it was simply from 
indifference, an indifference bolstered 
up by the fact that every year the prop- 
erty’s value was increasing. He could see 
a ghostly alien horde at these high gates 
demanding possession. 

He opened the gates and entered and 
stood beside an oak tree and, presently, 
he sat down beneath that tree whose 
branches were just spangled with the 
spring’s early breath. From here, even 
sitting, he could see the ocean and the 
lazy play of the waves throwing white 
finery in curving lines upon the silver 
shore. And the air was spiced with the 
perfume of some bushes—syringa and 
strawberry shrub—that, despite ad- 
versity, continued to put forth some 
ragged, reluctant bloom. 

But Marlin closed his eyes and, at 
once, nostalgia for vanished days and 
nights rushed upon him. .. . 


It was beneath this very tree that they 
had stood whispering—oh, many = 
many a time! His low whistle would 
bring her from the house, flutterin t 
ward him through the night like a nt 
a white moth. And she was like a whit, 
moth, pale and fragile and weak. Yes 
weak! But so unutterably tender om 
unutterably dear! G 7 

Beatrice Lacey! To him, it had seemed 
and still seemed, the loveliest name ever 
coined. 

They had first met, one night of late 
spring, at a dance at the country club in 
Cedarhurst. Of course, he had no bus. 
ness to be there. He didn’t belong. He 
didn’t belong in any sense of the word. 

It was Bob Herendeen who had ip. 
sisted. Bob and he had been through 
college together, had graduated but a 
week or two before, together. And it 
was through Bob and with Bob that 
after two months’ rest, he was to join the 
great Herendeen enterprises. 

“But I'll feel like a fool, Bob, going to 
that dance!” 

“They all know you.” 

“Certainly! That’s the trouble. It 
would be better if I were a stranger. 
They all know me and my mother and 
the shop. Most of them remember me 
as a dirty-faced kid delivering spools of 
thread at their kitchen doors.” 

“They’re not snobs, Henry. At least, 
not all of them. The Laceys, of course, 
claim God as a cousin. And you’ve got 
to break in some time, old man.” 

“Why? I’ve no desire to break jn, 
My mother and I have our pride just as 
much as the Laceys.”’ 

“You've got to do it, Henry! After 
your career in college everybody knows 
the world’s your oyster—an oyster with 
many a pearl in it, too. You’ve got to 
meet these people in business and so it’s 
advisable to meet ’em socially, too. Once 
the first agony is over you'll get along 
fine.” 

“But I haven’t even got a Tux. That 
dress-suit I bought for the Fraternity 
dinner three years ago is a wreck.” 

“T’ll lend you one of mine. It ought to 
fit like paper on the wall. I’ve got your 
figure even if I haven’t got your face!” 

“Oh, all right, but—”’ 

His mother, however, would not hear 
of his wearing Bob’s Tux. ‘It’s about 
time you had a new one, anyway. | 
want you to look as good as any of them 
people. Some day, Henry, you'll be able 
to stick up your nose at the best of them.” 

“Even the Laceys, mom?” 

“Oh, them!” she exclaimed, with scorn. 

So Mrs. Marlin had dug up forty 
dollars from somewhere and _ had sent 
him to New York to exchange it for a Tux 
—although the salesman had looked at 
Henry askance when he had said he 
wanted a Tuxedo and had suggested 
that “dinner coat” was the preferred 
term. 

And he remembered, and even now 
with a little humiliation and embarrass 
ment, how he had stood in front of the 
mirror in his new Tuxedo and had ex- 
amined his glowing cheeks and smooth 
hair and his immaculate ensemble of 
black and white with vanity and pride. 
And, too, his mother’s expression when, 
glorified, he had descended upon her. 
“Henry Marlin! Well, if you don’t look 
a sight better than any of ’em, I'll eat 
my Sunday go-to-meeting bonnet.” 


S° HE had gone to the dance in Bob 
Herendeen’s extraordinary new auto 
mobile which, for all its uncertainty, was 
the wonder of the countryside. a 
And there he had met her! Beatrice. 
Beatrice Lacey! ' 
“He feels a little strange, Beatrice. 
And you're the belle of the ball, dear. 
Dance with him. Be nice to him: 
Bob Herendeen had known Beatrice all 
his life. Why wasn’t Bob in love wit 
Beatrice? Henry couldn’t understand it 
And so he had danced with her and 
then they had wandered out upon the 
polo field which lay flat as the top of 
a billiard table beneath the stars. ! 
“Tt’s a miracle!” she said. “‘Let’s set: 
It’s three years since I went abroad, 
three years since I’ve seen you and I & 
(Continued on page 118) 
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WoMEN everywhere lead different lives than they did ten years ago 


"Vj 


—more energetic lives. Yet now, more than ever before, they want 


to keep their complexions as fresh and beautiful as the petals of a 
rose. And they can—thanks to Armand, who created Armand Cold 


Cream Powder to meet the changed conditions of this modern day. 
Armand Cold Cream Powder has a fine texture, yet adheres through 


hours of activity. It always gives that smooth, natural complexion 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder is obtainable at all good stores at 





| 
Always in the pink and white home and abroad. The price is $1. Armand, Des Moines. In 
ea hat box at $1 Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 
d 
: Armano Cold Cream Lowder 
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On the men depends the suc- 
cess of your party. When they 
linger, loth to leave, depend 


on it your party is a success. 


One way of pleasing men is— 
good food. And much good 
man-popular food is made 


by Heinz. 


HEINZ 


SOME OF THE 


Heinz Sour Midget Gherkins 


Heinz Preserved Sweet Midget Gherkins 


Heinz Sour Pickled Onions .- 


Heinz Preserved Sweet Mixed Pickles 








VARIETIES 


Heinz Preserved Sweet Onions 








HARPER’S Bizap 


ONE SUMMER LONG AGO 


(Continued from page 116) 


member you as a particularly rowdy little 
boy and now—this!”” She touched his 
silk coat lapel with one frail hand. 

“Nonsense! I had started college 
three years ago.” 

“Bob bursts when he talks about you 
in college.” 

“T didn’t want to come to-night but 
Bob insisted—” 

“Why not?” 

“Well—” 

“How absurd! Aren’t you glad now 
that you came?” 

“Yes! Terribly glad.” 

“T’m—terribly glad, too.” 

“Tell me about your life abroad.” 

She sighed. ‘‘No, not to-night! Not 
with those stars overhead. Look at 
them! Did you ever see them so large 
before?” 

They looked and they trembled. Why? 
They didn’t know. Did the stars hang 
too near the earth that night? Did they 
send down silver magic and silver strands 
to bind them together? 

He saw that there were tears in her 
eyes. 

“You’re crying!” he said huskily, in 
anguish, for it was something like anguish, 
an exquisite anguish, he was experiencing. 
““Why—why are you crying?” 

“T don’t know. I think it’s because 
everything is so beautiful.” 

‘Shall we go back?”’ 

“No! Not yet! Oh, look at my slip- 
pers! The dew has ruined them. No, 
don’t let’s go back. Not yet!” 

They said nothing about meeting again, 
but each knew well that they would meet 
again, must meet again. 


ND it was the very next morning that 
they met. Restless, he had fled from 
his home over the dry goods and notion 
store early in the morning and he had 
wandered down the beach where, far 
from every dwelling except an occasional 
fisherman’s hut, the ocean narrows and 
sweeps between two necks of sand. There 
the baffled tides, angry at the curtail- 
ment of their vast domains, sweep swift 
and treacherous. But the sand is warm 
and kind and inviting, and in those days, 
at that place, the world seemed empty 
except for the blue of the sea and the sky 
and the salty white of the sand. 

She was sitting on the sand, her back 
against the bank where it falls away so 
steeply to the beach. She wore a frock 
whiter than the sand, but her hair was 
bound in a scarf redder than a geranium’s 
petal. A book lay neglected beside her 
and she was gazing out over the sea to 
those lands that never were. 

She looked up and smiled at him as he 
drew near. 

“T knew!” she said. 

He flung himself beside her and they 
had talked—of what it didn’t matter— 
and they had looked long into each other’s 
eyes. Overlong they had gazed into each 
other’s eyes. 

The sun beat down hotly upon them. 
The sand burned around them. 

3eatrice jumped up. “I’m going 
wading!” 

And she had stripped off her shoes and 
stockings and he his shoes and socks and 
they had stepped into the treacherous 
swift flow and then she had laughed and 
said, “‘Henry, I can’t get back. How 
silly! Help me!” and he had seized her 
hands and pulled her toward him into 
his arms . . . and then it had seemed as 
if he couldn’t let her go again and their 
lips had met and clung. . . . 

\fter that, they had met every day. 
There was no escape for them. To them, 
it seemed urgent, imperative, that they 
meet every day. 


AND what a summer that summer was, 
so long ago! One golden day fol- 

lowed another. And always there was the 
white beach and the blue sky and the 
ocean tossing its foam in fringed scallops 
upon the shore. And once there was 
a day of gray skies and beating rain and 
they had clung together in the shelter 
of a fisherman’s deserted hut. That was 
almost better than the unalloyed blue. 

“This can’t go on, Henry!” 

“Why not?” 

“You know! My father—” 


“‘Have you said anything to him?” 
‘*No.” 

“‘Perhaps—”’ 

“Oh, no, Henry!”’ 

“But you love me?” 

“T love you!” 

“Then—” 

“No, no, Henry! Not yet. You don’t 
know my father.” 

Henry didn’t know Beatrice Lacey's 
father nor the Lacey pride. Not then 
But he was soon to know them. 

Whispers flew as rapidly in that Village 
as in any other, and it wasn’t long before 
these whispers blew into a hurricane. 
The hurricane burst upon them. Her 
father, actually, in a medieval manner 
locked Beatrice in her room when she 
refused to give up her love, her own true 
love. But she won her freedom finally 
by consenting to be sent abroad again 
with her dragon of an aunt. 

“T said if they’d let me see you once 
just once! But every night for this 
week that’s left us, I'll come to you, 
Henry. Whistle! Like this! Very low. 
I'll hear you.” ‘ 

And here, beneath this tree, they had 
met and suffered and yearned for each 
other. 

At last, he won her promise, despite 
her fear and her weakness and her pale 
fragility 

“Why not, Beatrice, dear Beatrice? 
Why not? Once we're away and married 
they can’t do anything. Pack just what 
you need. To-morrow night at half-past 
twelve—” 

“T’m afraid. Henry. Something will 
happen. It will be the one night I can't 
get out to you here beneath this tree. 
And with a bag and a cloak—” 

“T’ve thought of that. I know where 
a ladder’s kept. It reaches to your win- 
dow. I tried it last night—oh, very late, 
long after you had gone. Didn't you 
hear? Well, they won't hear. Oh, my 
dear, we must do this. It’s as if every 
drop of blood I have is crying for you.” 

“It’s as if I melt when I’m in your 
arms, Henry.” 

“Then to-morrow night at half-past 
tvelve.” 

“Tm afraid, Henry. I am a coward.” 

“Tl lend you strength, Beatrice. All 
the strength I have will be your strength 
always.” 

“Vou are strong!” 

“We'll have everything in time, Bea- 
trice. Two weeks and then I'll be at 
work. Bob’s fixed it up. And it won't 
be long before you'll have everything 
you've ever had. I feel it within me. 
But only with you. For you. Without 
you, I'll be nothing.” 

“T don’t care about that, Henry. ! 
don’t want anything. I’ve had every- 
thing. I’m sick of it. It’s only you 
I want.” 

“T’ll pave the streets with gold for you 
to walk on, dearest.” 

“Dear silly one!” 

“*T’ll hang strands of pearls around yout 
lovely throat.” 

“Henry, believe me! It’s only you 
IT want. I'll cook and wash and scrub 
for you.” 

“T’ll build a house upon a hill for you 
where you can always see the ocean and 
gaze upon it as you did that day far down 
the beach—” 

“T want just a little cottage where we 
can be happy, dear.”’ 

And then, at last, her promise! 


T HALF-PAST twelve the next night 
he was beneath her window. Bob 
Herendeen in his uncertain car was down 
the lane. Within the car, Henry’s sult 
case lay packed with all his poor necesst 
ties. Within his breast pocket was the 
hundred dollars, almost a hundred dollats, 
the sale of his father’s watch had brought 
him. And beneath the hundred dollars 
his heart was beating as if it would suffo- 
cate him. ; 
He placed the ladder and climbed it 
and Beatrice came to the window the 
hood of a dark cloak over her bright hait 
—and then every light within the hous 
seemed to flash on at once. There welt 
shouts and a clamoring and men rushed 
out and clustered, shouting, beneath 
(Concluded on page 120 
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Its Film on ‘Teeth ‘That Makes 
Them Dull—Removze Ir 


This Way Modern Dental 
Authorities Prescribe 


FILM is the cause of dull, ‘‘off-color’’ 





teeth 


gum disorders. A special film-remov- 


ing dentifrice is used. 


HY dental science wants you to 
W ice teeth dazzling white is a new 
and interesting chapter in modern health 
and beauty. 

Teeth, we are told, cannot be white or 
sparkling unless they are kept free from 
dingy film that forms each day. And film, 
it’s proved by exhaustive scientific study, 
fosters serious tooth and gum disorders. 

Thus teeth and gums to be healthy must 
be kept beautiful. Today, in accordance 
with leading dental practice, film is re- 
moved by a special film-removiag dentifrice, 
called Pepsodent. Made solely for this 
purpose because ordinary brushing fails 
to combat film successfully. 


FILM—what it leads to 
Film is that slippery, viscous coating on 
your teeth. You can feel it with the tongue. 


and many commoner tooth and 














Most peo 


i ; mae teeth are naturally lovely and white. What darkens 
e is 


ound to be film, and film is held largely respons.ble for 
serious tooth and gum disorders. 








It gets into crevices and 
clings so stubbornly that 
ordinary brushing fails to 
remove it successfully. 
Food discolors film and 





smoking stains it, thus 
look dull and tar- 
nished. 


teeth 


Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It invites the acids 
Germs by the 
And 


germs, with tartar, are an 


of decay. 
million breed in it. 


accepted cause of pyorrhea. 

Old ways having failed, 
dental science evolved this 
new practice in tooth care 
— a special film-removing 
method — known as Pep- 


sodent. 


How new way removes film 
Embodying, as it does, the most recent 
approved dental findings, Pepsodent acts 
to curdle and loosen film and then in gentle 
safety to the delicate enamel to remove it. 
This is the outstanding forward step in 
years of dental history and the study of 
oral hygiene. 


Embodies other properties 


Pepsodent acts to intensify the alkalinity 
of saliva and thus to neutralize the acids of 
decay caused by fermenting starch in food. 


Pepsodent also aids to firm and harden 
gums to a healthy pink condition—to stop 
all bleeding quickly. 

Thus, in all protective measures, Pepso- 
dent marks the utmost science knows ina 
modern dentifrice. 





~ 





Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. ‘Keep dull film off your teeth,” they say. 
That’s why the use of Pepsodent, the special film-removing dentifrice, is so widespread today. 


Ten days will show you 


Get a large tube for a few cents at your 
druggist’s. Or write to nearest address 
for a ten days’ supply. 
whiter teeth will be ten days from now. 


See how much 


Gums will be firmer — decay combated. 
This is the way most dentists urge. 

Your dentist, and Pepsodent used twice 
a day, offer you the best the world knows 
in modern tooth and gum care. Here 
health is synonymous with beauty. 

The Pepsodent Co., 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.; 191 George St., 
Toronto 2, Ont., Can. ; 42 Southwark Bridge 
Rd., London, S.E.1, Eng. ; (Australia), Ltd., 
72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N.S. W. 





Pepsadént 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Student Special 
No. 8440 


$50 


Other Student 
Specials at 
$39.50, $60.00 
and $77.50 ina 
pleasing variety 
of modern color 
combinations. 
Freight necessitates 
slightly higher sell- 
ing prices west of 
Denver. 


Off ....TO SCHOOL 


—with a Hartmann Student Special, built to 
insure proper garment carrying and locked 
storage for personal belongings— designed to 
afford the student utmost satisfaction in 
ownership and years of faithful service. 


Economically priced to fit the purse of students 
or their parents, Hartmann Student Specials 
enable young men and women everywhere 
to go back to school with trunks that are 
distinctive —a real source of pride. 


No longer is there an excuse for burdening 
your boy or girl with an old dilapidated trunk. 
Provide them with one of these serviceable 
wardrobes—a trunk to be proud of—a trunk 
that will outlast school days by years. 


The 1928 Hartmann Student Special Ward- 
robes are now on display at authorized Hart- 
mann dealers. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 
M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


HARTMANN 
TRUNKS 














BE SURE THE RED >< HARFMANN 1S ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


SHE DARED TO GIVE A 
HOUSE-PARTY IN TOWN! 


(Concluded from page 68) 


noticed a heavy feeling in the air, and 
Daisy seemed strangely elated. “I think,” 
said she, ‘‘by very special arrangement 
with David Belasco, there will be some- 
thing worth looking at from my roof.” 
She was right. Have you ever watched 
lightning play hide-and-go-seek with a 
jutted New York skyline, chasing over 
the heavens into the river, turning tall 


black silhouettes into shining silver 
towers? And the music of the thunder— 
so seldom heard down in the over- 


trafficked streets. ... 

The storm cleared away the sultriness 
and we all slept soundly until noon and 
breakfasted in lounging pyjamas on the 
terrace. It was heavenly to sip one’s 
orange juice and coffee in the not-too- 
warm sunshine, lazily watching the glint 
of the river, or the course of busy little 
puffy tugs. Daisy, with supreme con- 
sideration, had ordered a complete Sun- 
day paper for each of her guests, and I 
was amused to note that the “Week” 
in Wall Street seemed to be the most 
popular section for all except me. I got 
encugh of that the awful time of the 
G. O. P. convention to cure me for many 
moons. 

The afternoon slipped peacefully by, 
and suddenly Daisy had the bright idea 
that we should tour Central Park. So 
she telephoned to the Plaza for four open 
fiacres, and we started off in state, with 
our silk-hatted drivers cracking their 
whips and beaming their sudden good 
fortune. I don’t think any of us had 
ever before been in Central Park on 4 
July Sunday afternoon, and it was 
terribly interesting. There’s human 
nature for you without the trimmings! 
We saw the children racing their boats 
on the special sailing pond, to say 
nothing of several elderly gentlemen 
equally absorbed in their own pet craft; 
the menagerie in all its splendor; the 
Sunday newspapers ingenuously glorified 


to greater uses than reading; the Popcorn 
wagons—the best in the world: strong 
young men displaying their biceps and 
skill with the oar before admiring sweet. 
hearts, and so on and so on—trifles that 
ordinarily would fail to register, but once 
caught, become suddenly, strangely 
significant. 

Daisy wound us up at the Casino for 
tea, and really, Dita, you must go there 
with me the next time you come in from 
Southampton. It is so like your beloved 
Bois—all soft green traceries against 
the sky—quaint and sequestered—yet 
unbelievably, here in the heart of New 
York. What a blessing those green 
acres are to this overflowing city! 

Dinner on the terrace that night, with 
the pink afterglow flooding the western 
sky, and afterwards—would you believe 
it?—Peter played for us, a rare treat. 
Usually, you know, he maintains that 
our souls don’t care about listening, but 
this time he must have sensed the dif- 
ference. 

Well, darling—from the sublime to the 
ridiculous—oh, the thought that we 
didn’t have to get back to the city that 
night as, at eleven o’clock, about to 
turn in, we saw that endless line of 
motors crawling over the Queensboro’ 
Bridge. All of which proves how silly 
we are to ignore the charming possi- 
bilities nearest at hand, and always 
search far afield for new antidotes to 
boredom. 

I'll be down on the Sunrise Special 
Friday, probably a total loss, for I’ve 
a terrific week ahead of me. So if I just 
curl up in a corner of your sunny beach 
in a comatose state, please forgive me, 
*Dita dear. 

Much love, 
BECKY. 


P.S. Won’t Daisy get some corking 
bread-and-butter letters ! 


ONE SUMMER LONG AGO 


(Concluded from page 118) 


them. Of course, they didn’t mean to 
pull the ladder away like that. But he 
fell and there he lay upon the grass and 
could not rise. And then Beatrice was 
kneeling beside him. 

“My darling! My dearest one! They 
can’t part us. They can’t! I'll wait for 
you. Forever and ever I'll wait. Oh, my 
dear, have they hurt you so badly!” 

He remembered nothing more. 


HENRY MARLIN rose from beneath 

the oak tree. A gray mist was 
coming in from the sea obscuring the 
brave sunlight of May. A little slowly 
he walked to the station, for his back was 
bothering him again. Ever since, even 
after twenty years, his back bothered 
him occasionally. 

He walked past the sagging verandas 
of the Ocean House and the decrepit 
Van Brunt mansion and all the little 
cottages and villas and bungalows. He 
felt old. It seemed tragic, even though 
he knew it was inevitable, that things 
changed so, that people changed so. 
After all, twenty years ago was twenty 
years ago and the past was locked close 
within the treasure-chest of the past. 

He arrived home at half-past six and 
made his way up-stairs. From her own 
room his wife called to him, “ For 
heaven’s sake, Henry, where have you 
been?” 

“Oh, nowhere in particular, my dear.” 

“Well, you might have been more 
explicit in your message. The tea was 
a great success. Every one was there 


and that Russian pianist was a marvel.” 

He entered his wife’s room and, as 
usual, found her in front of her dressing 
table occupied with a variety of jars, 
vials and bottles. He sat on the edge of 
her chaise-longue while, without turning, 
she surveyed him in the mirror. “Why, 
you look absolutely done up,” she said. 
“Better get a hot bath and dress, dear. 
Phyllis makes such a fuss if one isn't 
in time. Goodness knows why! Her 
dinners are dull enough!” 

“Do you really want to know where 
I’ve been to-day?” 

“Yes, where?” she asked carelessly. 

““T was down at Wave Crest trying to 
live over again one summer long ago. 

““Oh,” she said, and passing him on her 
way to her clothes closet, she dropped 
a fragile hand upon his shoulder, “I wish 
you weren’t such a silly old sentimen- 
talist.”’ 

“Can’t we make that journey back to- 
gether some time, Beatrice?” 

But Beatrice didn’t hear him. “Cora 
Wickham makes me furious!” she te 
marked, instead of answering his question. 
“She’s going to entertain that Swedish 
prince at Newport this summer. I wot 
der if I couldn’t persuade him to come 
down to dad’s place. After all, South- 
ampton is just as smart as Newport now 
and the Laceys are fully as prominent 
as the Wickhams.” 

“Beatrice!” he cried sharply. 

Startled, she gazed at him. 
is it?” 


“Oh, nothing!”’ he said. 
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THEY’RE OFF 


(Continued from page 71) 


them in all the bravery of their trains 
and furbelows and flounces. ‘‘ You knew 
they were coming before they turned the 
corner; you could hear their silk petti- 
coats swish.” I had to confess that the 
Marilyn Millers of our day wouldn’t 
stand much chance of making an effect at 
the races. When every woman resembled 
4 float in a flower carnival on the Riviera, 
she ran less danger of being submerged 
by the crowd. ‘‘You weren’t even born 
then,” I was pityingly informed. 


THOMAS BEER, in “The Mauve 
Decade,” has a characteristic passage 
inhis most irritating prose about Saratoga 
in the Nineties. It warrants quotation, 
because the actual details are so vividly 
authentic that the style can’t falsify 
them. “The ‘boys’ of Tammany Hall 
were back. Their heavy voices laughed 
again among the chattering women 
whose sleeves that year were hams of 
pallid color in the paddock at Saratoga 
or on the verandas of the vast hotels 
where the bands played Victor Herbert’s 
newest airs and the composer, Samuel 
Lover’s grandson, passed from group to 
group making his pretty speeches to the 
actresses and contractors in a queerly 
German accent. Richard Croker walked 
at his gorilla’s trot, swinging his long 
arms, from horse to horse under the 
trees and once appeared, as drags and 
victorias bowled in from the course, 
dumbly sitting beside a famous courtesan 
in her English cart, so scared of her 
effulgence that his one remark was: ‘I 
think your check rein’s too tight, 
Ma’am.’” 

I don’t believe that Saratoga in the 
’Nineties—the yellow or the mauve 
Nineties, according to your taste in color 
—could have had more charm than 
Saratoga to-day. Few resorts are more 
frantically modern in some_ respects; 
but the villa colony still appreciates the 
value of an old-fashioned setting. Most 
of the houses belong to that ugliest, 
homeliest of architectural periods, the 
late-Victorian. In the ’Eighties, the 
estimable burghers went in for ginger- 
bread and fantastic lace-work and 
broken bottle-glass; nevertheless, their 
horrid edifices had a snug solidity, a 
coziness and a genial warmth about them. 
Ishould be sorry to see Saratoga repudiate 
its stout tradition; any attempt to copy 
the French-chateau beauty of Newport 
would bring about disastrous results. 
Marble makes perfect building material 
for the Rhode Island summer capital. 
Let Saratoga stick to brick and timber! 

The few big estates—you can count 
them on the fingers of one hand—would 
strike a faintly jarring note if they hadn’t 
been mellowed by being under the 
constant drip of trees. Take the Spencer 
Trask place. The seasons have patiently 
darkened and weathered it till it has the 
rich gloss of a venerable meerschaum 
pipe. Incidentally, no visitor to Saratoga 
should leave the Trask place unvisited. 
The grounds are beautiful, with their 
lakes and gardens and the magnificent 
view of the mountains. It is a secure 
teluge for that most harassed of human 
creatures—the young and_ struggling 
writer. Here the poet and the budding 
novelist can live in comfort and luxury— 
for the starkly incredible sum of ten 
dollars a week! 

, OU mustn’t miss Inniscarra, either, 
: po Olcott’s demure little home, 
They sae sigan nosegay of a place. 
rt ha ¥ when Mrs. Olcott came to 
“T don't 0 buy land, she announced, 
hap ~ where it is or what it looks 
So na ang as there are apple trees.” 
bordered i _— trees and quaint box- 
cottage J cog’ and a tiny thatched 
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door with a Pag omg. — unlock the 
s copthe 4 that you’ve taken from 
het ome i _ on the piazza rail. 
tts o tend = a bath, inside! The 
consist of a er and the decorations 
farnituse c arming collection of dolls 
tohes, No our-posters, bureaus, ward- 

se you mustn’t miss Inniscarra. 
0-day all the le of i : 
N people of importance in 


ide live in cottages on the quiet 
-lde streets under spreading chestnuts-and 
The United States and 


ancestral elms, 


the Grand Union, the two huge hotels 
that were once so pompously smart and 
outrageously dear, have fallen from 
their high estate. They’re prosperous 
even now and packed to the doors in 
the season. As Beatrice Lillie used to 
sing it so sweetly, “‘There’s life in the 
old girls yet!” Their social prestige, 
however, has been worn sadly thread- 
bare. 

Despite that tragic fact, the long block 
on Broadway dominated by the facades 
of the United States and the Grand 
Union remains historic ground. The 
man who loves Saratoga and appreciates 
its rare significance can’t help feeling that 
the altar of the ancient household gods 
of racing has never been removed from 
this traditional spot. Men like Schuyler 
Parsons always take their guests on a 
pilgrimage to the two hotels the very 
first morning of their visit. To get the 
quintessential spirit of Rome, it is 
necessary to stand among the rubble 
that was once the House of the Vestals. 
So with Saratoga; one must make 
obeisance to those shabby, battered demi- 
virgins, the United States and the Grand 
Union. 

The wide two-storied porches, packed 
with a flashy gang, still overhang the 
central maelstrom of Saratoga in the 
morning. Though the races don’t begin 
till three, the excitement is running high 
at noon. In the street below the hotels, 
the hurly-burly is dizzying. — Shrill 
gamins peddle programs. Ruffians rush 
to and fro, offering to sell their cock-sure 
prophecies; but like Cassandra, they are 
for the most part ignored. The brazen 
din of motor horns has the quality of 
some wicked ballet music by Stravinsky 
played by a nigger jazz band. The 
scene always reminds me of New Haven 
on the day of the Harvard football 
game. 

It is astonishing, after all the fuss and 
crush in the center of the town, to find 
the Jockey Club so suavely well-ordered. 
No matter how many thousands of 
motors enter the grounds, there seems 
to be room for more. People don’t push 
and jostle and tread on one another’s 
feet. The boxes and grand stand fill 
gradually; by three o’clock every seat is 
taken. The crowd around the rail of 
the track doesn’t behave in the manner 
of a subway jam; men and women 
saunter about in most leisurely fashion. 
At the moment, I can think of no other 
vast herd of excitable human beings that 
gathers for sport and retains not merely 
its common sense, but its sanity. The 
credit for this unique distinction belongs, 


I believe, to the landscape architects. | 


The enclosure gives the effect of limitless 
space; in every direction, wide, quiet, new 
vistas spread out fan-wise before the 
eye. No one feels cramped, because no 
one is aware of boundaries or barriers. 


O MY mind, the Saratoga track sur- 

passes, in sheer beauty, both Long- 
champs and Deauville. The view from 
the boxes is enchanting on a day of sun- 
shine. It may be that some people miss 
the large accidental effects, the un- 
expected tricks that Nature plays with a 
landscape when she’s not too fastidiously 
disciplined; those particular carpers 
would in all probability criticize Paris 
as being too rigid in plan, too much like 
a divine World’s Fair. The tidy perfec- 
tion of every detail at Saratoga gives 
the scene the charm of an exquisite 
stage-set. Each front box possesses its 
own little hanging garden, so to speak—a 
long window-box filled with petunias 
and begonias and other quaint old-fash- 
ioned blossoms. Those miniature flower- 
beds impart an air of intimacy and calm 
privacy to the people back of them. 
Usually the boxes at an out-door per- 
formance are no better than a row of 


stalls; at Saratoga they have the pleasant | 
air of country cottages along a quiet | 


boulevard. Another thing that makes 


them so attractive is their elevation. | 


They occupy the second story of the 











long brown club-house, and it always | 


adds a few cubits to one’s stature to 
look down upon a vivid show from a 
conspicuous height. 

(Concluded on page 122) 
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Posed by Vivienne Segal, who 
i keeps radiantly healthy the 
Health Builder way. 











in minutes 
a Day! 


Says Vivienne Segal, famous 
actress, appearing in **The Three Musketeers’’ 


ISS Segal writes: “The constant rushing back and forth, numerous 
M ‘changes’ and irregular mealtimes that are part of every actress’ life, 
make ‘keeping fit’ a most difficult task. Yet, with your Health Builder the 
impossible becomes possible. Not only does it enable me to keep radiantly 
healthy at all times, but, also, it has proved to be invaluable in eliminating 





Oscar Shaw, 


O'Clock Girl” 
Health Builde 
























Yr way. 


co-star of the 
Broadway Success, “ The Eee 


» keeps fit the 





World Famous Beauties Use 


and Endorse this Method 


Dorothy Knapp, Irene Delroy, Barbara 
Stanwyck, Marjorie Joesting, Murrel 
Finley, Mary Eaton—these are just a few 
of the famous beauties who enthusiasti- 
cally use the Battle Creek Health Builder. 
Men, too, among them William Wrigley, 
Jr., Walter Chrysler, are — by this 
easy, enjoyable new way to keep fit. 


Just 15 Minutes a Day 


Oscillate your way to health. You can 
now exercise and massage your whole 
body this surprisingly simple new way, 
in your own home—without effort on your 
part. Over 50,000 men and women of all 
ages now do so. 


The Health Builder vigorously massages 
the heaviest muscles, stimulates circula- 
tion, aids elimination, banishes fatigue, 
and reduces weight in any part of the body 
desired. You receive a better massage than 
the expert masseur could give you. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day”—an intensely interesting 
Free book giving the complete story of 
this scientific method. Sanitarium Equip- 
ment Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 





a ©s. E. Co. 1928 





Name 


 SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT Co. 
Room AC-1151, Battle Creek, Mich. 


‘Please send me FREE Book 
**Health & Beauty’’—Today. 





Address 
City. 





State 
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are a combination of a marvelous 

fabric ... perfect tailoring . . . and 

fashion’s latest modes ... At your 
favorite store 
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HARPER’S BAZ4p 


THEY’RE OFF! 


(Concluded from page 121) 


Across the modest window-boxes, over 
the heads of the men and women at the 
rail, the box-holders let their gaze drift 
out into the ring. They adjust their 
field-glasses to the far-distant yellow flag 
across the track where the first race will 
start at precisely three o’clock. The 
newcomer at Saratoga should arrive 
early and feast his eyes for a long time 
on the placid picture before him. The 
blue sky, with its masses of whipped 
curdling white clouds, makes a glorious 
back-drop. In the dead center of the 
scene is embedded a sapphire lake; upon 
the surface four swans glide, consciously 
decorative and completely indifferent to 
the subdued excitement around them. 
A single unmoored canoe, painted azure, 
follows an aimless drifting course through 
the water. Artificial, if you will—but 
lovely! The steeplechase enclosure, shut 
away inside the track by white palings, 
is as neat and formal as a sunken garden. 
One almost expects fountain-sprays and 
groups of marble statues jin front of the 
green hedges of the jumps. The very 
thought of a dozen or more horses 
galloping over the soft turf distresses 
one; there is positively a bloom upon 
the grass, that delicate blurred misty 
something that Concord grapes have. 
Sheer vandalism to let an animal loose 
on such a spot! 

7 


UT once the bugles blow, the fussiest 

lover of landscape gardening forgets 
his grievances. The horses for the first 
race, their resplendent jockeys “up,” 
go trotting by in single file past the 
boxes and grandstand. Merely to read 
in the program the descriptions of the 
riders’ costumes gives a thrill to the man 
who is moved by heraldry and color in 
general. ‘Cerise and green quarters, 
cerise sleeves, green band on sleeves, 
cerise and green cap,” that’s the Kilcoine 
regalia. ‘Royal purple, white cuffs and 
cap,’ the Salubria stables. There is 
something preposterously romantic about 
a jockey’s fancy dress: the flimsy, 
glistening china-silk shirts, the white 
breeches and the saucy caps. From a 
distance, the gay procession looks for all 
the world like a set of children’s me- 
chanical toys, brilliantly enameled and 
only just taken out of the sawdust. 

Lining them up in front of the tape is a 
ticklish business and requires tremendous 
patience. The horses betray a witch- 
like nervousness. They stamp and 
whinny and make sudden mad plunges. 
The black stable-boys, tugging at the 
bridles, are jerked clear off the ground. 
The jockeys duck as their mounts tear 
off to false starts. The stretched tape 
catches one fellow on the forehead and 
away goes his cap. Implorations, curses, 
the wicked swishing cut of whips, the 
thud and scuffle of impatient hoofs! 

At last a scraping of chairs in the 
gallery and a swelling shout: “They’re 
off! They’re off!” 

And before you know it, the race is 
over, with dying echoes of ‘“‘They’re off!” 
still sounding in the electrified air. 

Let no one think, however, that because 
a race is brief it must be disappointing. 
After the few hot moments of strife, 
hundreds of people sink back limply in 
their chairs. Everyone who has placed 
a bet has been in the saddle, has lived 
vicariously through the cruel strain of 
urging his horse half-way around that 
track. Look around you; you'll see half- 
wondering exultation, half-blind uncom- 
prehending despair, cocky defiance of 
Fate and bleak remorse. Men and 
women, for one breathless second, make 
no attempt to hide their feelings. 

Fifteen minutes to wait! Seven races 
in an afternoon consume a good deal 
less than an hour in actual running time. 
The show starts at three and ends at six. 
That means six long waits. And yet no 
one is ever bored for a single moment at 
Saratoga. Strolling about the paddock, 
people form in eager groups around this 
horse or that, survey him as closely as if he 
were a treasure in a museum, discuss his 
past performances and his future chances. 

Jockeys make an absorbing study. 
I like to lean over the fence of their 


house in the Saratoga paddock and 
watch the weighing-in process. Fac}, 
tiny fellow gives an impression of over. 
weening pride and self-sufficiency, J, 
weighing-machine is his throne for the 
nonce, and in most lordly fashion he 
crooks his arm while the negro stable 
boy lays across it his saddle and othe 
trappings. Strange, outlandish types 
those jockeys! Some of the faces haunt 
me—so starved they are, so wizened and 
prematurely old and precociously wise: 
others are just tough and ruddy and 
quite bald of all expression. And such 
warped little bodies, hunched shoulders 
flat chests and spindling bow-legs, x. 
cept for Sande, I can’t recall a single one 
of them who could summon up out of 
his queer soul a look of genuine human 
intelligence. I always have the uncom. 
fortable sensation, when I study jockeys 
that I am a member of some polite depu- 
tation going the rounds of a House of 
Correction for boys. 

After a race where there’s been foul 
play, it’s fascinating to see those naughty 
children brought before the austere 
tribunal of judges in the high, glass. 
enclosed sanctum in front of the boxes, 
You can’t hear what’s going on, of course; 
but you can watch the eloquent dumb- 
show behind the windows. One jockey 
after another patters up the long flight 
of steps, enters the awful chamber, 
curtseys meekly and pleads his case, 
Then, suddenly, a_ baffled groan rises 
from the tense gallery. ‘‘Coronation’s 
disqualified! Coronation!” And _ the 
abrupt realization comes to one that 
those china-silk marionettes have been 
playing with much more important things 
than penny bean-blowers. 

Strangely enough, the thought of 
danger and broken heads never occurs 
to the observer till a steeplechase gets 
under way. Then, as the horses plunge 
over the hedges and ditches, tumbles 
come thick and fast. Riderless beasts 
canter about the turf, rather dazed and 
embarrassed at finding themselves with- 
out a guiding hand. The crowd roars 
its delight when one handsome bay comes 
to an astonished, frightened standstill at 
the very verge of the artificial lake. The 
brilliant little figures of jockeys lie 
crumpled up on the grass. A wicked hoof 
kicks an orange cap high in the air. A 
gray ambulance crosses the field and stops 
where a cluster of men surrounds some 
victim of this arduous sport. The door 
in the rear swings open and a stretcher 
is lowered. Nobody badly hurt; just a 
few sprains and bruises! But for a short 
while, the audience sobers down. A 
shadow has momentarily brushed the 
vivid scene with its dark wing. 


S SOON as the last race has been lost 

and won, the avid crowd is ready 
to dash into new gaiety. Hundreds of 
engagements are made, or dodged, or 
broken, on the club-house stairs. Sucha 
confusion of polite patter! 

“‘ Everybody's here to-day!” some one 
exclaims. 

Well—practically everybody. 8 

No wonder R. T. Wilson is smiling 
sO approvingly on the proceedings. 
President of the Jockey Club, he deserves 
our heartiest thanks for the splendid 
achievements of his long and _ faithful 
stewardship. George H. Bull is smiling, 
too; back of that jovial benignant smile 
there’s a resourceful brain. Treasurer 
and Secretary of the Saratoga Assocla- 
tion; think of the indefatigable labor 
those functions have involved. 

An apparently endless line of slow-mov- 
ing motors streams by. Little by little, 
the bright congestion thins. Automobile 
doors click shut. In half an hour the 
Jockey Club will be as silent and deserted 
as Babylon. The impatient procession 
is on the move. Tea, bridge, dinners, 
dances till another sun swings up ove 
the horizon. One never pauses # 
Saratoga, never takes time to breathe. 
Even the few short hours of sleep at 
full of the rhythm of jazz and galloping 
hoofs. A restless, brilliant, intoxicating 
spot, Saratoga; and its gay motto 
always be ‘‘They’re off!” 
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“So Flattering -to the Hands!” 


they say delightedly --- these women of talent, 
beauty and able charm:-- 





Helen Dryden, famous illustrator, 
Mrs. Martin Johnson and many others 
find New Cutex Liquid Polish brings 


surprising new loveliness to hands - - - 





OW do they overcome the problem of grubby nails?—these 
women whose active, interesting hands are so much in the 
limelight. For nails are, after all, the greatest problem of busy 
hands. Yet these women, busy as they are, succeed in keeping 
their famous fingers beautifuily manicured. 
All say it is because they use the New Cutex Liquid Polish— 
a gay, flattering brilliance that gives surprising, new personality 
.to the hands. Applied once a week, it stays on day after day in 
spite of wear or water. Stains or dirt that usually cling to the 
nails disappear simply by a thorough soap-and-water wash- 
ing. The brilliance remains—flat- 
tering, fashionable, exquisitely 
dainty! 





How to “Make Up” 
your dancing hands 
Shining Fingertips! 


This new hand-loveliness can be yours, 
too. The New Cutex Liquid Polish 
costs but 50c with polish Remover; 
(without Remover, 35c). It goes on 
easily; it dries instantly. And to every 
hand it brings new charm—the romance 
of shining fingertips, exquisitely 
groomed! 





Miss Dryden’s hands kept smartly 
groomed with New Cutex Liquid Polish 


Day in and day out, Miss Helen 
Dryden, famous New York artist 
and illustrator, works with the usual 
artist’s equipment of pencils, oils and 
crayon colors. What could make 
nails more grubby and work-stained? 

“Before I used the New Cutex 
Liquid Polish,” explains Miss Dry- 
den, “my nails were always, it 
seemed, in need of a manicure. It 
was such a problem. Now, it’s amaz- 
ing how quickly I can make my 


hands look respectable. Just a thor- 
ough washing—and the nails come 
out smart and shining. The polish 
protects against stains and—miracle 
of miracles!—it stays on no matter 

| how much I wash and scrub my 
hands. 

“‘There’s also something about 
this new nail polish that flatters even 
the plainest hand. Like make-up for 
one’s face—it adds character and 
chic.” 


Pigs 


“For evening, I always ‘finish’ 
my nails with the New Cutex 
Liquid Polish,” says Hannah 
Gawthrop, pretty New York 
debutante. “It gives them 
the loveliest, dancingest look! 
And it’s very flattering to the 
hands. — Sparkling fingertips 
add a smart, modern accent!” 













The New Cutex 
Liquid Polish 
With Remover 
—natural or 
colorless with 

separate tint. 














“It’s wonderful protection for the nails 
when ‘Roughing It’”—Mrs. Martin Johnson 






Even though she’s in far-away 
Africa Mrs. Martin Johnson, in- 





trepid lady-explorer, insists on be- Special Introductory 
a ing charming and totally feminine. O er / 
Ye “‘T have certain toilet things sent 


The coupon below and 6 cents will bring 


-« me regularly,” says Mrs. Johnson, you a generous sample of the New Cutex 







Hands that sell . 





“‘among them Cutex preparations. Liquid Polish and Polish Remover. We 
— ‘ at Usi h : want everyone to try this flattering new 
must sparkle too! — 4 vat sing the Cuticle Remover and the brilliance which so many interesting wom- 
Z { KES , marvelous Cuticle Cream keeps en use. 
At Saks, Fifth Avenue, in New York — the cuticle smooth and clean. 


I enclose 6c for samples of new Cutex 


Liquid Polish and Polish Remover. (If 


Never allows cutting — “Ev 
. Ilo g om you live in Canada address Dept. H-8, 


Ity—the store for “smart” mod- 





erns—salesgirls at the perfume coun- 
ter are notably well-groomed. The 
owner of the lovely hands above uses 
the New Cutex Liquid Polish exclu- 
sively. “Because,” she says, “it’s so 
flattering to the hands! And I find 
that it lasts conveniently—no mat- 
ter how much I scrub my nails.” 











Off for a Can- 


ter in Africa! 


when I have a regular manicure, 
I never allow cutting. I prefer to 
care for the cuticle more naturally 
—then the half-moons show. 

“Tf I want to feel very much 
‘dressed up,’ I use Cutex Liquid 
Polish. It’s wonderful protection 





for the nails when ‘roughing it.’” 


1101 St. Alexander Street, Montreal.) 


Northam Warren, Dept. H-S8, 
114 West 17th Street, New York 
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Coats for women and young women 
of which the appeal is primarily one 


of good taste. 


(oat (6: 


Q51 West 5624S. 
New Yorke, WY. 
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HARPER’S BAza4p 


JOSHUA’S VISION 


(Continued from page 73) 


Something or the Other. The need of fresh 
air always drove him forth for a solitary 
walk—generally across the Park and back. 
There were lonely meals punctually served 
—Sutton, of course, lunched in the City, 
and, as often as not, dined out with his 
male and female contemporaries. Dur- 
ing many hours of the working day Joshua 
was the most bored man in London. 


AND here it is that the significance of 
Susan’s back came in. 

He went away from Robina obsessed 
by the dream of melting curves; obsessed, 
too, by the idiot desire to make such 
curves with his own hands. He was 
certain that he could do it. His finger- 
tips still tingled with the deliciousness of 
the magic yielding of the clay. All 
through his solitary and unanpreciated 
lunch, he made strange grasping move- 
ments with his hands, his eyes fixed 
at a point in infinity, greatly to the dis- 
comfiture of the butler, who had not the 
key to behavior so enigmatic. 

At last he said: 

““Dotley, do you krow where one can 
get clay?” 

“Clay, sir?” The butler touched a 
puzzled lip. His primary mental asso- 
ciation of clay was with damp graves. 

“Yes, clay that sculptors use. They 
make all kinds of figures and things out 
of it.” 

“Oh!” sighed Dotley with relief. ‘‘T 
see, sir. I should think you'd get it 
where they sell artist’s materizls. There 
are shops in the neighborhood, sir. I be- 
lieve you'll find some in the King’s Road.” 

Toshur. bede him tell the chauffeur to 
gather immediate information as_ to 
such shops and cere round with as little 
delay as possible. 

Thus it came about that, before it was 
dusk, Toshua returned to his house with 
a car full of objects which he had been 
assured were essential to the pursuit of 
the modeler’s art. They were of all 
shapes and sizes: callipers, compasses, 
dividers, queer instruments with wooden 
handles and wire tops shaped like the 
things used for opening bottles of mineral 
water, all kinds of odd flat bits of wood, 
a plumb-line, a bust peg ... a whole 
armory of strange weepons. He was 
peculiarly pleased by the newest kind of 
plastic clay that never dries up in the 
hottest of rooms or needs the tiniest 
spray of water; and he could use it over 
and over again. There were also a busi- 
ness-like up-to-date modeling-stand and 
a plain modern table on which to lay his 
tools, and a couple of blouses wrapped 
up in a neat parcel. 


N HIS prim library, with its new green 

leather chairs and soft oriental rugs, 
this paraphernalia struck an untidy note. 
Besides, the echo of Robina’s exclamation 
—“‘What the devil are you doing?’”’— 
reverberated faintly in his ears. It 
would be embarrassing to reply to every 
visitor’s instinctive and similar question 
when he or she entered the library. He 
shrank from exposing himself to the 
cynical raillery, say of Victor Spens, or 
even that of Robina herself. Wherefore, 
supervising the physical activities of 
butler, footman and housemaid, he trans- 
formed into a studio a forlorn guest-room, 
with a northeast aspect, lent a hand 
himself to the dismantling of the bed 
and disposal of the bedding, and being 
left alone surveyed his arrangements with 
honest 2nd unhumorous satisfaction. 

There were cubes of delightfully pre- 
pared clay. There were all the tools 
laid out on the deal work-table, which 
Dotley had insisted on, covered with a 
blue embroidered tea-cloth, like surgical 
instruments before an operation. It was 
then that it occurred to Joshua that he 
had nothing whereon to operate. You 
can’t go and model a girl’s back unless 
you have a girl with a back in flesh or 
clay or stone to copy. Besides, Joshua 
had the humble idea that, now he was 
beginning, he must begin modestly. His 
hand was less than that of an apprentice. 
He must copy something. He scratched 
his red thatch and looked around the 
wrecked bedroom. The expert of the 
Eminent Firm had not thought of decorat- 
ing it with examples of famous sculpture. 


Suddenly he snapped his fingers as on 
inspired. The expert of the Eminen; 
Firm had _ neglected nothing, The 
guarding the fantastic fireplace on. 
majolica cat sitting on its haunches ua 
its tail neatly coiled round its forepays 
Joshua picked it up and set it on the 
bedside table, which he wheeled into ‘ 
convenient light. There was his mode, 
A fine, sturdy, business-looking kind oj 
cat, none too meek of expression. It had 
a fascinatingly malevolent eye. He 
laughed and fell artistically in love with 
the cat. 

Well, there was the model, there Was 
the clay, there were implements, meta] 
and wooden, and there were his itching 
fingers. Why not begin? He remembered 
somewhat ruefully that the first thing 
Robina did, when she had him for a 
model, was to measure his head carefully 
all over with the funny bowed compasses 
which the shopman called callipers, and 
had made many notes and calculations 
on paper. As a practical man, he knew 
he ought to measure the cat, and measure 
his clay, so as to get the proportions, 
He also had a vague idea that the 
process of modeling clay was the reverse 
of that of carving marble. In the latter 
you chipped a figure from the block: jn 
the former you built up dab by dab, 
But all this, though scientifically neces. 
sary, was finicking. He longed to get 
his fingers into the soft and malleable 
material. He dumped a lump of clay on 
the modeling-stand. f 


HE darkness came. He switched on 
the electric light and went on with 
his work. 

Presently the door burst open. The 
young man Sutton, a slim, fair and 
pleasant-looking youth, burst in. 

“‘They told me I should find you here. 
But, my dear Dad, what the devil are 
you doing?” 

The hateful question hit Joshua like a 
hammer. He swung round angrily on 
his son. 

“Can’t you see, you young fool, that 
I’m making a cat?” 

“Oh, my Lord!” cried Sutton. 

He did not stop to shut the door. 
There being a draught, Joshua banged 
it to with his foot, and returned to his 
work. But the spell was broken. He 
looked from the malevolent-eyed ma- 
jolica model to the result of three feverish 
hours of intense artistic struggle—a con- 
centration of the soul such as he had 
never dreamed of experiencing—and 
muttered: 

“The boy’s right. It’s a bloodiosity.” 

And he dashed the thing of hideous 
disproportion on the elegant Axminster 
carpet and stamped on it. 


HIS was by no means the end of 

Joshua’s artistic career. It was only 
the beginning. 

“And a very good beginning, too,” said 
Robina, when she heard of the cat’ 
destruction. 

She listened to him sympathetically. 
Interests outside the Turf and the Boxing 
Ring were essential to the making o 
Joshua. Besides, if a human being had 
received so evident a call from the Spint 
of Art, it would be sacrilege to allow his 
ears to be deafened. Deciding that severe 
elementary training in the modelers 
craft would be excellent for Joshua’s soul. 
she entrusted the task to one of her owt 
most conscientious pupils, Euphemi 
Boyd, who had passed through her studio 
after a bright career at the Slade School. 

“She'll never do anything particularly 
brilliant on her own account, poor dear, 
said Robina, ‘because she never knows 
when to throw over the rules. She 
thinks God made them. Perhaps she’s 
right,” she added after a pause. “Any: 
how, it’s the rules you want, and the rules 
you'll get.” s 
“At first Joshua made a faint objection. 
“As I’m having lessons in my house 
don’t you think perhaps a man . - . 

Robina interrupted him with a laugh. 

“There’s no danger of your falling ™ 
love with Euphemia. At least, I hope net 
If you think I’m going to fill your house 
with houris, you’re mistaken. I’m m0 

(Continued on page 126) 
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nd of OU’VE washed Rayon? Now wash it with Laungerol! For Thousands of women are discovering how, as if by magic, 


s only years the Inner Sanctum...the real ““professionals in silk’’ 
aid ..have known that Rayon and Silk really need a special soap. 
i While these precious materials are still in the hands of the leg The nen. Far ten wears, 2%-:» 
~~ importers and weavers, they insist upon this special soap. 
ing of No other will do. For these fabrics must be washed marvel- 
St ously—and then they must stand microscopic examination by 
ow his trained buyers. The fabric simply must be kept at its very best. 
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= Now for the first time this famous silk weavers’ soap is being percentage of pure olive oil. 
a made available to the purchasers of silk and rayon in the better 
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school. use the finest soap science has ever produced than to use other 
— soaps and watch the freshness fade from costly, dainty things. 
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Laungerol doubles the wear and freshness of their daintiest 
underthings. And how it leaves each thread of the fabric glis- 
Laungerol is the 


one soap that never robs them of their fresh elasticity. 


And Laungerol, instead of being merely ‘‘the easiest’’ on the 
hands—is actually beneficial to the skin, the nails and the 
cuticle. Never has any other soap been made with such a large 


Laungerol is now on sale in the best drug, grocery and de- 
partment stores. .. Not in just one place in department stores 
but in three—the Lingerie, the Hosiery and the Toilet Goods 


Departments. For generous sample bottle — use coupon. 
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- At last I HAVE FOUND 
THE 


Perfect Manicure 


By MISS ROSALINE DUNN 


The women of New York's smartest 
society are my clients. Their patron- 
age is my reward for a life beaut 
to the art of manicuring. 

For years I have studied the care of 
the nails and hands, always striving 
to achieve exquisite perfection . . . to 
give nails an alluring, lustrous tint 
of the correct shade, and frame each 
one in a soft, pink cuticle curve of beauty. 

Then from Paris came the whisper that liquid polishes 
had been created. I tried ail of them. But some of them 
peeled or dulled in spots. Others gave the nails an un- 
natural tint that was too obvious. 

Then just when I despaired of ever realizing my ambi- 
tions I discovered the Glazo Manicure. What a happy 
meeting! 

The marvelous Glazo Polish brings to nails such en- 
chanting loveliness. Its radiant beauty makes the hands 
seem fairer. 

It will keep your nails as perfectly groomed, as beauti- 
ful as if | were manicuring them for you. And the Glazo 
Cuticle Oil (for those who prefer, the Glazo Cuticle 
Cream) softens the cuticle and keeps it smooth, pink, 
and beautifully curved. 

Let the Glazo Company send you the little lesson book 
Ihave prepared. It tells you how to hide traces of work 
and keep your hands youthful. Also, it explains the 
latest method of manicuring the hands. 

Your favorite shop sells Glazo. Its price,—including 
the remover, 50c. Known as Galo in England and the 
Colonies. 














The Glazo Co. 
648 Blair Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me Miss Dunn's booklet and the miniature Glazo 
Manicure set, 10c enclosed. 


Name 
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such an accommodating woman-friend as 
all that.” 

“‘T wasn’t quite looking at it in that 
light,” Joshua replied unhumorously. 
“Tt’s the servants—and Sutton, you 
know—and .. .” 

‘And whether she’ll fall in love with 
you. Oh, dear! Will you forgive me for 
saying something? You're in London 
now and not in Trenthampton. Here we 
have a different set of values.” 

“T see,” said Joshua. ‘‘Thank you.” 


IX a day or two, he once more set his 

Egeria down as a woman of practical 
usefulness and clear intelligence. The 
comings and goings of Euphemia Boyd, 
her long sojourns, seemed to cause no 
moral ripple on the serene waters of his 


household. Even Sutton took her for 
granted. He had met her coming down 


the stairs and afterward said to his father: 

““How’s little Art for Art’s sake getting 
on? Personally, I prefer °em plumper— 
and I like ’em to powder their noses.” 

And he had never given the lady 
another thought. 

She was very earnest and thin and 
untidy and wore, against all modern 
canons, steel-rimmed spectacles. She 
flitted up the stairs to the northeast room, 
like a wraith, conducted herself there like 
an iron-hearted, impersonal task-mistress, 
and like a wraith flitted down the stairs 
again out of the house. In the room 
converted into a studio she did all sorts 
of things. She banished remaining bed- 
room furniture and such amateur ap- 
purtenances. She hung the walls with 
plaster-casts. In front of the window she 
ordained a table at which Joshua must go 
back to the far-off days when he had won 
a prize, and re-learn to draw from the 
round. She fitted up a shelf of elemen- 
tary text-books. She made him begin 
like a child in a primary school at the 
very beginning of things. When she had 
passed his first relief of an ivy leaf, he 
contemplated it with the pride of an artist 
who recognizes the perfect accomplish- 
ment. Euphemia Boyd also sent him, 
marked text-book in hand, round the 
British and South Kensington Museums. 
Now and again, at his ingenuous invita- 
tion, she accompanied him and delivered 
scrappy lectures on esthetics; the sub- 
jects of these visits she had preordained 
and set him the schoolboy task of getting 
up their history beforehand. He never 
questioned her authority. Once before 
the Elgin Marbles, he said to her sud- 
denly: 

“‘You’re like an angel leading me along 
heavenly paths.” 

She flushed deep red and cast him a 
frightened glance; but he was looking not 
at her, but at the newly revealed magic 
of the frieze. 

Thus did the god of Beauty unfold 
himself within the man’s soul like the 
awful rose of dawn of the poet’s meta- 
phor. And thus did the dream of lovely 
forms which his fingers tingled to mould, 
begin to find some sort of material ex- 
pression. A new wonder, and yet a mean- 
ing, began to inform his life. In great 
humility he attended evening classes at 
an art school, sitting among eager youths 
and maidens who paid scant attention to 
their elderly neighbor. He took the New 
Wonder seriously, as, in days gone by, 
he had taken the making of boots. Les- 
sons in elementary anatomy fascinated 
him. It delighted him to learn that the 
two contours of an ankle, for instance, 
one hard and one soft, were matters of 
anatomical fact. He bought books and 
made drawings. 


E KEPT Robina, his Egeria, con- 

versant with his progress. She ad- 
mitted him into a little brotherhood of 
artists, male and female, who supped 
with her occasionally on Sunday evenings. 
To Joshua they were so many Gamaliels 
at whose feet he sat. They, in their turn, 
invited him to their studios. 


“But, for heaven’s sake,” Robina 


counseled, “don’t go and buy their pic- 
tures and things, out of the kindness of 
your heart, unless you’re really hit by 
them—hit by them as you were by the 
back of my poor little model.” 

“T’ve never seen the back of your 


model,” said Joshua with a grin, He he 
an elementary sense of humor. “7 

“And you're not going to,” said R 
bina, “until you’ve passed throy y 
Life School.” asi 

The main point of her argument, hoy 
ever, remained fixed in his mind He 
visited studios and stayed there - 
stricken; but he resisted the daintie 
blandishments of hopeful vendors of works 
of modern art. F 

The eventual transformation of th 
house in Eaton Terrace, picture-hung by 
the Impeccable Expert of the Eminen: 
Firm, had a vehement beginning. 


E RUSHED one day into the studip 

of Robina forewarned by telephone 
He had seen a picture in a Bond Stree: 
art-dealer’s window. It was an old mil 
water in the foreground; bits of red roofs 
peeping through brown trees; lovely 
trees, oaks. Mild sort of afternoon sup. 
shine. An autumn effect. He made the 
bald statement. 

“Well?” she asked, amused. 

“T’d like to buy it.” 

She drew a little breath. Joshua was. 
indeed, progressing. It was the first 
time he had indicated a desire to buy 
anything beyond the paraphernalia jp- 
dicated by Euphemia Boyd. 

““Who’s it by?” 

Joshua couldn’t remember. — They 
wanted a terrible lot of money for it, 
And it was only about that size—he 
indicated something about eighteen inches 
by eight. But a gem. They were real 
oaks. And a flat country. He had once 
been to Norwich on_ business—it re. 
minded him of Norfolk. 

“You can’t be talking about an Old 
Crome?” said Robina. 

“Yes. That’s the name they told me.” 
cried Joshua, hitting his head with 
his knuckles. ‘How the devil did you 
guess?” ; 

“Never mind. T’ll look at it for you. 
I suppose that’s what you’ve come for?” 

During the course of that afternoon 
several things happened. There was a 
minor massacre of innocent water color 
in the drawing-room. The exquisite Old 
Crome was hung in the right light— 
Joshua being a handy man with work- 
men’s tools, and therefore needing no 
base assistance. Robina, impatient of 
hats, had thrown hers off on entrance, 
and stood in bare-headed, earnest super- 
vision. The late May sunshine flooded 
the room, and glorified the dark face and 
the keen strong features and the glow in 
her intent and widely set brown eyes, as 
they looked at the little painting in its old 
gold frame. But Joshua looked at her 
and, floundering about in a welter of new 
sensations, blurted out a suddenly re 
vealed truth. 

“I’m hanged if you’re not much more 
beautiful than the picture.” 

She turned on him swiftly, the woman 
of the world, ready to cope on the spot 
with ill-breeding. But her heart melted 
at once. His blue eyes fixed on her held 
nothing but an artist’s ascetic adoration. 
It was a tribute of which any woman 
might be proud. Her quick sense made 
her realize her pose. 

“Rubbish,” she laughed. “You've 
been taken in by a trick of sunshine, like 
many other people. A haystack can look 
beautiful in sunshine. Take a course of 
Claude Monet and find it out.” 

She moved away into the shadows of 
the room. 

“You're still the same,” said Joshua 
“The sunshine told me.” - 

Robina rang a bell by the chimney- 
piece. 

“Let’s have tea or something.” 

The unconscious grace of her little 
domestic act defeated her own object. 
It stimulated rather than __repres 
the awakening of the New Joshua. 

“Do you mind?” she asked. 

“Good Lord, no. I ought to have 





oS) ae ee 





thought of it before.” 


"THERE was a pause during which they 
both awaited the imminent arrlv ‘ 
Dotley. Robina was surprised to find 
herself oddly worried by Joshua’s words: 
“The sunshine told me.” Wherever 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Deodorizes 
... and 4 other 








important features 









1—Softer Gauze ends chaf- 
ing, pliable filler absorbs 
as no other substance can; 













2-Corners are rounded 
and tapered; no evidence 
of sanitary protection un- 
der any gown; 








3—Deodorizes—safély, thor- 
oughly, by a new and ex- 
clusive patented process; 








4—Adjust it to your needs; 
filler may be made thinner, 
thicker, narrower as re- 
quired; 


and 
5—It is easily disposed of; 


no unpleasant laundry. 
















The 
IMPROVED 
KOTEX 


combining correct 


appearance and 


hygienic comfort 


OW many times you hear women say— 
indeed, how many times you yourself, 
say: “What did we ever do without Kotex?” 


This famous sanitary convenience is now 
presented with truly amazing perfections. 
And already women are expressing delighted 
approval. 


“It is cut so that you can wear it under the 
sheerest, most clinging frocks,” they tell one 
another. “The corners are rounded, the pad 
fits snugly—it reveals no awkward bulkiness.” 


The downy filler is even softer than before. 
The gauze is finer and smoother. Chafing and 
binding no longer cause discomfort. 


Positively Deodorizes While Worn 


Kotex is now deodorized by a patented 
process (U. S. Patent No. 1,670,587), the only 
sanitary pad using a patented treatment to 
assure absolutely safe deodorization. The 
filler is treated by a perfect neutralizer to end 
all your fear of offending in this way again. 


Women like the fact that they can adjust 
Kotex filler-—add or remove layers as needed. 
And they like all the other special advantages: 
disposability is instant; protective area is just 
as large; absorption quick and thorough. 


Buy a box today and you will realize why 
doctors and nurses endorse it so heartily—45c 
for a box of twelve. On sale at all drug, dry 
goods and department stores; supplied, also, 
in rest-rooms, by West Disinfecting Co. 
Kotex Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 
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he dug them out except from a brand-new 
consciousness of things? Months ago, 
when the gulls flashing white against the 
indigo of the sea aroused in him no more 
emotion than he would have felt at the 
sight of dead flies on an arsenical brown 
fly-paper, he had been no more capable of 
saying those words than of rewriting 
Lessing’s Laocoon. She was a woman of 
swift and allusive thought. Supposing 
she, a female Frankenstein, had called 
into being a semi-artistic monster! 

The stocky, red-haired, almost common 
and completely uneducated man regarded 
her still with eyes of undisguised admira- 
tion. She wasn’t beautiful, not gifted 
with the beauty that burns topless towers 
of Ilium and plays the devil generally in 
the world. She knew it. She held men 
in a secret disesteem because they had 
ever been slow to recognize the best in 
feminine attractiveness which she sedu- 
lously made of herself. She had not even 
been able to keep her own husband. God 
knew why. But Robina was proud. If 
she exercised no physical fascination over 
the men who mattered, they could go to 
the devil. That was her attitude toward 
them; one of almost pugnacious don’t- 
care-a-damativeness. Joshua’s tribute 
was novel, a bit disconcerting. .. . 

Dotley came in. Joshua asked: ‘Tea 
or cocktails?” 

“Oh, cocktails. Bring in the tray with 
the things, Dotley, and I'll make them.” 

“Certainly, madam.” 

“They sling them together any old 
way down-stairs,” she said apologetically. 

“*T don’t know which I like seeing you 
do best,”’ said Joshua, with his hands in 
his pockets. ‘‘ Messing about with silver 
teapots and things, or shaking up cock- 
tails.” 

“Pouring out tea is a very womanly 
occupation.” 

“Yes, but when you shake a cocktail—” 
He waved a thumb as he had seen her and 
Euphemia Boyd and all his artistic friends 
do, “‘there’s a pose.” 


She laughed, mimicking him. ‘Lots 
of line?” 
‘Just so,” he replied seriously. ‘But 


there’s something else to it all the same.” 

Her voice sharpened a little. “‘What’s 
that?” 

“Whatever you do here leaves a pic- 
ture in my mind—and then it sort of goes 
out and I want it back again.” 

“Tt’s a great pity,” she said, “that 
you’ve been left with an only son instead 
of a daughter.” 

“Why?” 

“She could have given you all the 
feminine poses plastiques you seem to 
want about the house.” 


HE hurriedly developed the theory of 
the grown-up daughter, until the 
tray was brought in. Then she made the 
cocktails somewhat self-consciously, fac- 
ing him as she handled the silver shaker, 
so as to obliterate thumb-indicated lines. 
Glass in hand, he made a little awkward 
bow and sipped. 

“T don’t think a daughter would quite 
do. Sutton’s quite a good boy, and he 
looks fit and healthy, but you can’t call 
him handsome. As a girl he’d be dread- 
fully plain. I shouldn’t like a plain 
daughter with a heavy face and thick 
ankles always about me. No. I suppose 
I’ve been too much domesticated—or 
perhaps too little.” 

Robina took a cigarette from a box 
and lit it. 

“What is it then that you do want 

She would have it out with him then 
and there, too direct a woman to find 
pleasure in philandering. 

“Tell me,” she commanded. 
we'll know where we are.” 

He went to the window, looked into the 
eye of the sunset and turned. 

“IT suppose I’ve made a discovery— 
you'll laugh at it. But when you’re here, 
it’s light, and when you aren’t it’s dark. 
I'd like you to stay here for ever.” 

“As what?” 

“T don’t know,” said he, standing on 
the edge of a swirl of elemental things. 
“Just as yourself. You’re the only 
woman who has ever mattered to me... 
in that sort of way ... the only woman 
who has gripped me, and got hold of me 


2” 


“Then 


altogether and meant something I never 
dreamed a woman could mean to a man, 
I know I’m a fool, but youre letting ng 
talk, aren’t you? You had me the first 
quarter of an hour you were good enough 
to speak to me on the boat. ,, 
didn’t know how you had me until a len 
minutes ago.” 

“When the sunshine told you?” 

“Ves. That was it. So I don’t know 
what I want—except you. And that’s 
the end of it. It would be blasted impu- 
dence for a man like me to ask you to 
marry me... . 

Robina stubbed her unconsidered ciga- 
rette on the silver tray. 

“That would be absurd, my friend.” 
she said, quite gently, ‘‘seeing that I’m 
married already.” 

“You have been married—I know 
that.” 

“But my husband’s still alive.” 


E FELL back and the crease on his 
brow deepened. 

“‘T thought you were a widow.” 

“Good Lord, no. Who told you that? 
I didn’t. You must have taken it for 
granted. My husband’s quite a good 
fellow in his idiot way. He lives some. 
where in Africa. I haven’t seen him for 
years. We correspond occasionally, of 
course...” ; 

“But what a brute!” 
amazement. 

“A question of definition,” she said 
calmly, taking another cigarette which he 
lighted for her mechanically. “Many 
people’s idea of a brute is a man who 
flaunts mistresses all over the place and 
gets drunk and beats his wife. Hum- 
phrey’s not that kind at all. I told you 
he was a good sort. Most people love 
him.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the prac- 
tical though confused Joshua. 

“Whose fault it was?” 

“Tf it comes to that, yes,” said he. 

“Tl tell you. It’s best you should 
know. Our friendship—really—I’m an 
honest woman—is a thing I value. It’s 
a new touch I feel in my life. I shouldn't 
like you to misunderstand me. Well... 
I fell in love with Humphrey because he 
was the most beautiful being God ever 
made. He had the brain of a rabbit and 
the instincts of a sweet-natured tiger. 
All he wanted in life was to go about and 
kill things. He left me before the war, 
to go out to East Africa to kill things. 
One would have thought he had had 
enough of killing during the war. But he 
rather looked on it as a childish interrup- 
tion to the slaughtering that ought to 
be done by a grown man. . . . Now, I’ve 
never taken the faintest interest in ex- 
terminating lions and rhinoceroses, and he 
hasn’t the vaguest interest in anything I 
do—so there you are. He likes creeping 
about jungles. I like living in London. 
We decided amiably years ago that we 
were bored stiff with each other and 
would live apart.” 

“T shouldn’t say that was a happy way 
of living,”’ Joshua remarked. 

“Tell me a better, in the circum- 
stances.” 

“T don’t know much about it, but 
people seem to be able to get divorces 
pretty easily these days.” 

She arched her eyebrows pathetically. 

“T thought you the one friend I h 


cried Joshua in 


who wouldn’t make that suggestion. 
Everybody’s been rubbing it in for 
years.” 

“Tt’s quite sensible,” said Joshua. 


“He ought to have thought of it for 
himself.” 

“For one thing,’’ said Robina, “he’s 
a devout Catholic, and so far from giving 
me technical grounds for divorcing him, 
he wouldn’t divorce me if I openly started 
practice in the oldest profession in the 
world. ... Besides, if he gets half- 
eaten by a hippopotamus, he might want 
to come back and be looked after.” 

“Would you do it?” 

“Why not?” she laughed. 
looking after people.” . 
“T thought that was my only chance, 

said Joshua ruefully. 

“What?” 

“That being a sort of helpless stray dog 

(Continued on page 130) 
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you might have been induced to come and 
look after me.” 

*€ And now it’s all off?” 

‘“* As far as that’s concerned, I suppose 
it is.”” 

“‘Doesn’t it strike you,” she said with 
irresistible mockery in her brown eyes, 
“that you’ve a long, long way to go before 
you become the perfect lover?” 

He replied, with his Midland bluntness: 
‘“‘T’m an honest chap, and don’t go mak- 
ing love to other men’s wives.” 

‘‘What are we going to do about it?” 


HE was very sorry for him, seeing 

that, in his unsubtle way, he was in 
earnest. The revelation of her married 
estate had revolutionized his conception 
of her, and revolution always involves 
pain. She regretted her gibe at the un- 
perfected lover, and felt anxious lest he 
should cast down his crude image of her 
and stamp it into shapelessness as he had 
done to the clay image of the cat. So she 
smiled on him with all that was kindly 
and pitiful in her nature. 

‘“‘T suppose I’ve got to do whatever you 
say,” replied Joshua. 

“Well, we'll do a bit of forgetting, and 
carry on just as usual. Is that a bar- 
gain?” 

“No question about it.” 

‘Then there are two bargains in oneday. 
She went to the Old Crome. ‘“‘It’s de- 
licious, and you’ve got it cheap.” 

She picked up her hat from the sofa 
and clamped it on her head before a 
mirror. Joshua bent his brows. 

‘All the same,” said he, “a man must 
be a mere fool not to see that you’re 
beautiful.” 

“Tt you go on talking like that, Ill 
begin to agree with Carlyle. Come to 
dinner and meet the old Baldos to- 
morrow night. He’ll be the next but 
one Lord Mayor. Lord Mayors of Lon- 
don are useful people for artists to know. 

. I'll do a bust of him in robes and 
chain, and you'll do Lady Baldo, robed 
or otherwise. Good-by, dear friend. 
Don’t worry.” 

But Joshua did worry. Hatred clouded 
his candid soul. He hated the hippo- 
potamus-hunting dog-in-the-manger who 
stood guard over what to him was an 
undesired and unnecessary Robina; what 
to others, having the eyes of men and not 
of dogs, was the perfect woman, infinitely 
desirable and essential. In her careless 
way, she had left her gloves behind on 
the sofa. They were very large gloves, 
for her hands were big and long-fingered. 
But they were a woman’s gloves with just 
a bit of woman’s dainty fragrance. He 
looked at them for a moment and then 
stuffed them into his pocket. He would 
keep that much of her, at any rate, 
away from the hippopotamus-hunting dog. 


ITH a lonely evening before him 

he dined at his club. He had a 
club, by now, a new proprietary club, The 
Cock-Pit, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Leicester Square, agape for members, 
to which Fenton Hill, Lady Evangeline’s 
husband, had secured his election. There 
were two others of older standing, and 
of sedater repute, with his name on a 
page of their respective candidate books. 
But the wheels of sedate clubs move 
slowly, and Joshua must wait. In the 
meanwhile he must content himself with 
The Cock-Pit. It was comfortable, in 
spite of hearty noisiness in the bar. 

‘At any rate, my dear fellow,” Fenton 
Hill had said apologetically, “‘the beastly 
place has character.” 

He was half-way through dinner, which 
he was eating with indifferent appetite, 
an evening paper propped up in front 
of him, when Fenton Hill came into the 
coffee-room and, with a wave of greeting 
and a “May I?” sat down at Joshua’s 
table. He liked Fenton Hill, a bluff, 
prematurely bald-headed, fox-hunting 
county gentleman. A chance reference 
during their dinner talk caused the shy 
Joshua, his head full of Robina, to burst 
forth into unexpected eulogy. A great 
woman and an exquisite artist, he de- 
clared. All the strength and beauty of 
Rodin. . . . Had Hill seen the beautiful 
Hylas, the fellow who fell overboard and 
was dragged down by sea-nymphs? No? 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


She was just putting the finishing touch 
to the marble now—just this lovely 
and an elbow above the waves, ._ * ‘ci 
Hill looked at him with a puzzled smi 
“T never knew you cared about that con 
of thing. Do you like miniatures? 
got a rather good collection.” 
“T like anything,” said Joshua “y 
can’t say I know anything about mini 
tures; but I’d like to.” 2 
“Come round and see mine th 
evening, if you’ve nothing better to do 
My wife’s away.” 
Joshua felt much happier than whe 
he had entered the club, a lonely man: po 
he liked Fenton Hill more than ever. He 
yielded to a temptation to tell him aboy 
the Old Crome, feeling sure he would 
understand. The fox-hunting collector 
of miniatures understood at once 
Joshua, encouraged, told him of the 
afternoon’s Bond Street adventure with 
Robina Dale. And this brought back 
the talk to Robina. 


OW it is one of the curious quirks or 
twists in the network of human 
inter-relationships that not having heard 
of a man for twenty years, you see his 
name mentioned in a newspaper, and 
then, in a day or two, there come personal 
twitches along all kinds of lines recalling 
to you his existence. 

Until that afternoon Joshua had never 
heard of Humphrey Dale. He was to 
hear more’ of him before he left the 
Cock-Pit. 

“Why doesn’t she get rid of that 
husband of hers,” said Fenton Hill, “none 
of us can understand.” 

“‘He’s away shooting big game,” said 
Joshua. 

“Big game be hanged. That’s only to 
save her face. If he saw a rabbit, he'd 
find it striped pink and green. He’s the 
rottenest little drunken swine alive, and 
he hasn’t got a bean . . . and she works 
herself to death to keep him in Kenya, 
where he leads the filthiest life you can 
think of.” 

Joshua’s face puckered up. “Why 
does she do it?” 

“Tf you want to know why women do 
things—ask me another.” 


T WAS many months afterwards—a 
period inspired by dreams and ma- 
terially filled with stolid, conscientious 
work at his craft—that Susan Keene, new 
planet, swam into his ken. Hitherto he 
had been conscious only of her as adum- 
brated by the moulded curves of her back 
in Robina’s studio. It had been a sign 
and a portent, setting him on paths of 
speculation, which he had instinctively 
followed to a hundred wonderful dis- 
coveries. 
One of them had been the fascination of 
Dotley, the butler’s head; plump ye! 
austere, authoritative yet pliant, suave 
yet secretive. There was no hairiness to 
worry him. Dotley was clean-shaven 
and bald. Dotley had sat to him 
Under the anxious supervision of Eu 
phemia Boyd, Joshua had created in 
green wax a Dotley more like Dotley 
than Dotley’s mirror revealed when he 
was shaving. Robina criticized though 
admired his first study from life. Indeed. 
she felt a thrill of pride as she pressed 
both his hands in congratulation. It 
was her doing, her inspiration. She had 
awakened the artist that had slept within 
him all these unfruitful years. She never 
gave a thought to the back of Susan 
Keene. 
Yet Joshua, holding in mind the tender- 
ness of those melting contours, had om 
various occasions asked for news of the 
living model. And Robina had givel 
casual answers to his questions. 
She laughed, and, with a wave of the 
hand, dismissed the young woman’s back 
from the region of conversation. 
For a man who could inform green was 
with the spiritual butlerdom of Dotley. 
an up-stairs bedroom became an absurd 
sphere of artistic effort. He took, and 
furnished (with Robina’s aid), a well-lit 
Chelsea studio, one of a nest in a funny 
little sham Queen Anne street. Ther®, 
Euphemia Boyd having taught him all 
he could learn from her, he set up on his 
(Continued on page 132) 
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By an Utter Lack of Stubble, you can Instantly FEEL the Difference Between This and Old Ways 


An Utterly New Discovery That Not Only Removes Hair Instantly 


But Delays Its Reappearance Remarkably 


NEW way of removing arm and leg hair has 


been found that not only removes every vestige 
of hair instantly, but that banishes the stimulated 
hair growth thousands of women are charging to the 
razor. A way that not only removes hair, but delays 
its normal reappearance as much as 7 times! 


It is making cosmeticians reverse all they ever said 
about hair removing and take a new stand. Women 
are flocking to its use. The discovery of R. C. Lawry, 
noted Beauty Scientist; it contains, of course, no 
caustic or any of the poisonous chemicals associated 
with old-time “depilatories.” 


WHAT IT IS 


It is an exquisite toilet creme, resembling a superior 
beauty clay in texture. You simply spread it on 
where hair is to be removed. Then rinse off with 
water. 


That is all. Every vestige of hair is gone; so com- 
pletely that even by running your hand across the 
skin not the slightest trace of stubble can be felt. 


—— 





With a wisdom born of Eve, Mary Phillips, noted artist’s model, 
recognizing in arm and leg hair an obviously false note in the 
scheme of feminine allure, displays a skin as provocatively lovely 
as satin, as hair-free as a child’s. The picture shows her, between 
dips, with a favored admirer at a famous watering place. 


And—the reappearance of that hair is delayed sur- 
prisingly—often for months! 


The skin, too, unlike after shaving, is left soft as a 
child’s. No skin roughness, no enlarged pores. You 
feel freer than probably ever before in your life of 
annoying hair growth. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


It is called NEET—a preparation long on the 
market, but recently changed in compounding to 
embody the new Lawry discovery. 


It is on sale at drug, department stores and beauty 
parlors. 60c and $1 sizes. Obtain there or order 
direct for mail supply if your dealer hasn’t it. The 
$1 size contains 3 times the quantity of the 60c 
size. Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 4333 Duncan Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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own, with his name on a brass plate out- 
side the door, and the head of Dotley, 
cast in bronze, occupying a proud position 
in the studio, in the midst of a medley 
of other creations. Models knocked at 
his door. . . . Joshua stood agape on the 
brink of happiness. 


Hs first meeting with Susan Keene 
was the most commonplace occur- 
rence in the world. 

It was a spring afternoon of pouring 
rain. At five o’clock, the appointed hour, 
Joshua’s car drew up before Robina’s 
steps. Manifold, the chauffeur, dashed 
up to ring the bell. The door was 
opened by Robina herself. Joshuascudded 
through the downpour and found in the 
vestibule, not only Robina, but a strangely 
beautiful girl. 

“My dear Joshua, don’t send Manifold 
away. ‘Tell him to wait.” 

‘““Of course, he’s going to wait,” said 
Joshua. 

“You’ve come like an angel from 
heaven,” said Robina. “This silly child 
has been waiting for the last half-hour to 
swim to Bloomsbury, and I’ve not 
allowed her. . .. Oh, Joshua... this 
is Miss Keene . . . Mr. Fendick.” 

They exchanged bows. 

“Why, of course, Manifold can take 
Miss Keene anywhere she wants to go,” 
said Joshua. 

“Oh, I couldn’t—thank you so much,” 
said the girl. 

There was a contralto quality in the 
girl’s voice that set Joshua wondering. 
It suggested something. . . . Was it the 
notes of a wood-pigeon he once cherished 
in his boyhood? He said: ‘‘Why not? 
It'll amuse my chauffeur far more to 
drive about than to sit still in the rain.” 

“Do as you’re told, my dear,” said 
Robina, her hand on the latch of the door. 

The girl looked from one to the other. 
“Tt’s awfully kind of you, sir.” 

The “sir” shocked his ears for a 
second. Then a swift glance showed him 
a modesty, almost a poverty, of neat 
attire, uncharacteristic of Robina’s friends; 
it also made him aware of unusual beauty. 
She was fairly tall, and beneath the cheap 
coat and short skirt he could, with his 
new vision, divine a lithe body of supple 
curves. Her features were classically 
regular; her lips were slightly reddened, 
according to the present universal fashion; 
but she had no color on her pale cheeks, 
and in her dark eyes there seemed to lurk 
a perpetual timidity. She gave the im- 
pression of impersonal, almost animal, 
gentleness. 


OSHUA opened the door and called 

to the chauffeur. 

““Drive this lady wherever she wants to 
go, and come back for me.” 

She threw a look of scared thanks over 
her shoulder as she turned to descend. 

““Who’s your pretty young friend?”’ he 
asked Robina. 

‘Susan Keene.” 

The name conveyed nothing to him. 
He asked for further enlightenment. 
Robina explained. He stared at her. 

“The girl with the back?’ 

She laughed. “Yes.” 

“Well, I’m blowed,” said Joshua. 

They went down to her pretty little 
drawing-room and had tea cozily over the 
fire. He had come to discuss the affairs 
of the young man, Sutton, who appeared 
to be enamored of a young woman of 
high degree. Her father was a thirteenth 
baron in uneasy circumstances; still, she 
was an Honorable, the Hon. Victoria 
Pelling. Joshua was somewhat perplexed 
by the possible mingling of the Fendick 
stock with the aristocracy. 

“‘T don’t know her personally, but I 
know all about her. Quite a respectable 
girl.”’ smiled Robina. ‘“‘If Sutton gets 
her, he’ll be in luck.” 

They discussed modern youth and the 
dangerous conditions of their present up- 
bringing, after the way of elders, until the 
topic was exhausted. It was Robina 
herself who set the real talk of the after- 
noon in the track of Susan Keene. 

“There’s a girl who’s rather a problem. 
What’s going to become of her? She’s 
able to look after herself, all right. She’s 
full of sense and character; besides, she 


— 


confesses to a horror of men. And jt 
from men that comes the danger to 2 
pretty girl like that—unless she marries 
and she says she won’t. But what, 
going to happen when she’s too old to be 
a model and too unattractive to gj 
programs in the stalls of the Trafalgar 
Theater? And now she’s afraid of being 
thrown out by a new management— 
dreadful crew who are known to put 
their own people in all over the house 
That’s why she came to see me this after. 
noon. 

Joshua agreed that it was jolly hard 
lines on the girl. Then he asked, “Why 
do you say she has a horror of men?” ~ 

“Well, you see, she had a step- 
father—” 

“Oh, God!” cried Joshua. 

She interposed quickly. “T don’t think 
it was as bad as that. . . . It may have 
been. He was a dreadful creature. . , . 
She has told me, of course, all about it. 
Besides, it was in all the papers at the 
time—about three years ago—so there’s 
no harm telling you. Her mother, jt 
seems, owned a small farm near a little 
town called Withering. .. .” 

Joshua rose, and swept his red thatch. 

“Withering—that’s my county—it’s 
near Trenthampton. You're not talking 
about the Withering murder, by any 
chance?” isi 

“Yes. Do you know about it?” 

“Don’t I? One of my foremen was 
caught for the inquest—jury, you know. 
Good Lord! Is that the poor girl in the 
case? The people’s name’’—he snapped 
a finger—‘‘ wait a bit—was Burrows.” 

“That’s right,”’ said Robina. 

“And Keene? Why, I knew her 
father—same lodge—Freemasons. He 
died, and the widow married Burrows. 
Of course, of course. No wonder she 
looks scared.” 

They pieced together, Robina from 
Susan Keene’s narrative, and Joshua 
from his memories of the reports of local 
newspapers, and of his foreman’s gossip, 
the main facts of an abominable tragedy. 








HE Keenes had owned a small farm 

near Withering, on the Trenthampton 
side, for two or three generations. They 
were capable, honest, and God-fearing 
folk, and attained such prosperity as 
allowed them to send their children to 
private schools, where they did not mingle 
with the children of their farm laborers, 
who underwent the compulsory county 
school education. The last of the 
Keenes, one Roger, married the daughter 
of a respectable tradesman in the little 
town of Withering. Susan was bom. 
In the course of time, she was sent to the 
genteel boarding-school where most of 
the Withering girls acquired such culture 
as should suffice them for the rest of their 
natural lives. In the course of time, also 
when Susan was sixteen, her father died. 
The farm became her mother’s property, 
and Susan was taken away from school 
to help her mother in the management. 
Now, one must have farmer’s blood and 
farmer’s traditions in one, in order to 
manage a farm. Mrs. Keene was ol 
urban descent. Things went badly. 
Mrs. Keene appointed as manager an 
experienced man, George Burrows, who 
came from the south of the county. 
He devoted himself to the Keene interests. 
He devoted himself, also, to Mrs. Keene, 
still a youngish, personable woman; and 
being himself a fresh-faced, hearty, lusty 
fellow, he eventually found such favor 
her eyes as to make her consent to marry 
him. That is how Susan, a slim, dreamy- 
eyed slip of a girl of eighteen, got a step- 
father. 

Neither Robina nor Joshua was able 
to trace shade by shade the gathering 
horror that overspread the lives of Mr. 
Burrows and the girl. The curtain was 
only IXted for them two years after the 
marriage. The two years had left in the 
child’s mind almost inchoate impressions 
of a male brute in all its aspects of male 
brutality; impressions of quarrels, de- 
mands for money violent and imperious, 
drunkenness, physical cruelty, widespread 
infidelities, satyr-like suggestions 0 
herself. . . . Once he brought a woman 
into the house, and Mrs. Burrows had 

(Continued on page 134) 
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to summon a couple of farm-hands to 
throw her out. 

The climax came the night after the 
throwing out of the stranger woman. 

The joint memories of the two re- 
constitutors of the tragedy set the scene. 
It was an old, rambling, farm-house, with 
one large living-room on the ground floor, 
the up-stairs a rabbit warren of small bed- 
rooms on different levels, as the place 
had been added to during the unremem- 
bered centuries. That, they agreed, was 
important. An elderly maid-servant slept 
somewhere up in the attics and could 
not be expected to hear anything that 
went on in the great stone-flagged liv- 
ing-room where the family ate and sat 
and drank and generally had _ their 
being. 

The bedrooms were on the first floor. 
The main bedroom was over the great 
living-hall. Mrs. Burrows for some months 
had abandoned this, giving it over to her 
husband, and had taken refuge in a room 
near by on a different level, next to her 
daughter’s. 

It was a night of howling storm. The 
man Burrows had left the farm at five 
o’clock that afternoon. At ten-thirty he 
had not returned. Mother and daughter 
went to bed, Susan having stayed a while 
in the outraged and agitated woman’s 
room. She heard her mother lock her 
door. She herself undressed and went 
to bed, and, exhausted by more than 
twenty-four hours of misery, fell asleep. 

Soon afterwards she was awakened by 
a sudden crack like the noise of a firearm. 
She sat up, confused, in bed. After quite 
an appreciable time—it seemed to her not 
to be a matter of seconds, but even of 
minutes—she heard a second report. 
Then she sprang fromher bed, rushed 
downstairs. On the flagged floor of the 
dining-room she found the bodies of her 
mother and her stepfather sprawling and 
motionless, some six or eight feet apart, 
with a pistol lying midway between 
them. 

She knelt by her mother, who still 
made convulsive little movements with 
her fingers.. She had been shot through 
the heart. Susan turned to her step- 
father. He was motionless, apparently 
with a bullet through his brain. 

She ran screaming for the elderly 
servant, who, coming down, kept wits 
enough to tell her not to touch the bodies 
or the revolver until the arrival of doctor 
and police. These, summoned by tele- 
phone, took over the respective tasks. 

The woman was in her nightdress; the 
man in his usual day-kit, loose jacket, 
breeches, and gaiters. There had been 
some sort of struggle. The man reeked of 
whisky. ... 


P TO this it was plain sailing for the 
joint memories of Robina and 
Joshua. Then things became intricate. 
\n ordinary murder and suicide are 
common enough occurrences for a coroner 
to deal with, when it is obvious who 
committed the murder and who com- 
mitted suicide. But the fact which gave 
the inquest a notoriety, especially in the 
local press, apart from the exposed details 
of a miserable home, was the doubt as 
to the respective acts of the two per- 
sonages in the drama. Both were dead 
when Susan Keene came down. But 
which of them shot the other? Medical 
evidence tended to prove that the wound 
through the head of Burrows could not 
have been self-inflicted; also, though per- 
haps physically possible, it was scarcely 
probable that a woman should shoot 
herself, straight from the front and not 
obliquely, through the heart. People 
shooting themselves in a second of despair 
instinctively put a pistol to their heads. 
Joshua remembered that in Trent- 
hampton folks argued this way and that, 
and demonstrated, with fountain pens or 
dessert spoons, how the shots could have 
been fired. The verdict, after all, was 
that which mattered. The jury found 
that George Burrows had been killed by 
his wife, who had then committed suicide 
by shooting herself through the heart. 
\nd that was the end of it as far as the 
public was concerned. 
But to Susan, it was the beginning of 
an existence desperate in many ways. 


The farm had to be sold to pay off heavy 
mortgages consented to by Mrs. Burrows 
in order to meet her husband’s crazy 
and brutal expenditure. When lawyers 
and income tax authorities had arrived 
at a final settlement, only a derisory 
heritage was left for Susan Keene. She 
must earn her living. So she came to 
London to get the horror of Withering 
out of her mind. 

‘“‘Judging from her eyes, she doesn’t 
seem to have got rid of the horror yet.” 

““Can you wonder?” said Robina. 

“It’s a beast of a world for some 
people,” he said sententiously. ‘“‘We’re 
lucky ones—and don’t let us forget it.” 





HAT evening Joshua dined early at the 

Cock-Pit, and drove to the Trafalgar 
Theater, a quarter of an hour before the 
advertised time of the play’s beginning. 
The box-office keeper handed him the 
ticket for the stall for which he had 
telephoned. The vestibule was as lonely 
as a catacomb. The commissionnaire 
solemnly took his counterfoil and directed 
him down-stairs to the left. At the foot 
of the dimly lighted staircase stood two 
program girls, one of whom was Susan. 
In her neat uniform, black dress, black 
apron, and great black bow in her hair, 
she looked rather commonly demure. 
He handed her his ticket. She threw 
open the swing doors leading to the stalls, 
and followed him into an almost empty 
theater. The play had been a failure 
and was at its run’s expiring gasp. There 
was no one in the stalls and only a few 
scattered oddments of folk in the pit 
beyond. The boxes yawned emptily. 
Even the orchestra had not arisen from 
the understage. It was a depressing and 
noiseless vault. 

Susan preceded him to the second 
Tow. 

“The fourth seat. Program, sir?” 

He looked around and shivered. 

“T don’t think I'll stay. Besides, I 
didn’t come to see the show. I came to 
see you. My chauffeur do you all 
right?” 

“Perfectly, sir, and I’m glad to be able 
to thank you again for your kindness.” 

“That’s nothing. Now look here—I 
know you can’t talk to me in this place 


for more than a minute or so... . I’m 
a very great friend of Mrs. Dale. You 


could see that. She told me what you 
did for a living. I heard about you last 
year when you had pneumonia. Mrs. 
Dale tells me you're losing your job 
here. ... I’m a sculptor... .” 

He couldn’t help pausing. It was the 
first time in his life that he had delib- 
erately called himself a sculptor, and the 
proclamation charmed his ears. 

“Yes, sir,” said Susan. 

“Well, I want a model. Very badly. 
Do you think you could come and see me 
to-morrow with a view to business?” 

Her lips moved in a faint smile. From 
an artist the phrase seemed odd. Artists 
had never asked her to come and see 
them “with a view to business.” Still, 
his honest eyes and his obvious intimacy 
with Mrs. Dale gave her confidence. 

‘* At what time, sir?” 

“Eleven o’clock?” He slipped a card 
from his waistcoat pocket into her hand. 
It was a prepared card, the Eaton Terrace 
address having been carefully inked out, 


and ‘5, Globe Studios” substituted. 
“Now I'll go,” said he. “And I'll 


make an excuse.” 

He turned outside the swing-doors, 
and for the benefit of the other dismal- 
looking program-girl said in simulated 
anger: 

“Tf I’d known it was the fag end of a 
dud show I’d never have come. Good- 
night, Miss.” 

Then he realized that he had over- 
acted—perhaps reverted to type. Ha- 
bitués of the stalls don’t call program- 
sellers “‘ Miss.” 

He passed through the still ghostly 
vestibule rather angry with himself; still 
more angry when he realized that the 
excellent Manifold was not waiting for 
him with the car. 

But when he reached his house in a 
taxi, he found solace till bedtime in the 
patient drawing of an ear from a plaster 
cast. (To be continued) 
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